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Who's Who in the Western Conference 


WESTERN UNITARIAN 
CONFERENCE: 


President—Curtis W. Reese, Chicago; 
- Vice President—E. Burdette Backus, In- 
dianapolis; Secretary—Randall S. Hilton, 
Chicago; Treasurer—Herbert E. Clapham, 
Chicago; Directors—Florence Fifer Boh- 
rer, Bloomington; Thaddeus B. Clark, St. 
Louis; Thomas A. Harrison, Chicago; 
Nathan T. Ladenson, Chicago; R. Lester 
Mondale, Kansas City; Tracy M. Pullman, 
Detroit; Wallace W. Robbins, Chicago; 
Gardner Williams, Toledo. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION: 


Regional Vice President—E. Burdette 
Backus, Indianapolis; Regional Director— 
Randall S. Hilton, Chicago; Members of 
the Board—Florence Fifer Bohrer, Bloom- 
ington; Curtis W. Reese, Chicago; Thad- 
deus B. Clark, St. Louis; Julius B. Warren, 
St. Louis. 


UNITARIAN MINISTERIAL 


UNION 
President — Thaddeus B. Clark, St. 
Louis; Vice President — E. Burdette 


Backus, Indianapolis; Secretary-Treasurer 
—Jack Mendelsohn, Jr., Rockford; Execu- 
tive Committee—John Nicholls Booth, 
Evanston; John W. Cyrus, Omaha; John 
G. Gill, Alton; Grant Butler, Des Moines; 
R. Lester Mondale, Kansas City; Kenneth 
C. Walker, Bloomington. 

Editor of Journal of Liberal Religion— 
Edwin T. Buehrer, Chicago. 


GENERAL ALLIANCE: 


President—Mrs. George Piekson, St. 
Louis; Regional Vice President—Mrs. 
Randall S. Hilton, Chicago; Directors— 
Mrs. Charles Johnson, Minneapolis; Re- 
gional Vice President—Mrs. E. G. Luen- 
ing, Louisville; Directors—Mrs. Robert 
M. Birdsall, Detroit, Mrs. Harry R. 
Burns, Cincinnati, Mrs. Alva B. Schaefer, 
Kansas City, Mrs. J. T. Strate, Fort 
Collins. 


“MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL: 
President—Wallace W. Robbins, Chi- 
cago; Professors — Charles H. Lyttle, 
Chicago, James Luther Adams, Chicago. 


SOME PEOPLE YOU OUGHT TO 
KNOW: 


Fred Olsen, Alton, Ill. Research 
chemist and inventor of smokeless pow- 
der. 

Mrs. Walter Kallia, Cook, Minn. 
Teacher and distinguished community 
leader. 

Mrs. Hester Merwin Ayres, Blooming- 
ton, Ill. Portrait artist commissioned 
- by the Smithsonian Institute to do 
~ Mexican heads. 


Loring Merwin, Bloomington, II. 
Owner and publisher of Daily Panto- 
graph. Winner of 1947 Brotherhood 
Award given jointly by the American 
Legion and B’nai B'rith. 

Frank Fuller, Bloomington, Ill. Na- 
tionally known photographer, has ex- 
hibited in salons all over the world; 
winner of many prizes. 

Adlai Stevenson, Chicago. Attorney; 
special adviser to the State Department; 
alternate delegate to the United Nations. 

Clifton Utley, Chicago. N. B. C. com- 
mentator; former Director of Chicago 
Council of Foreign Affairs. 

Mrs. Clifton Utley, Chicago. Member 
of Chicago Board of Education; active 
leader in fight for better public schools. 

Dr. Charles Hartshorne, Chicago. 
Professor of Philosophy, University of 
Chicago; author of Beyond Humanism; 
1947 Terry lecturer at Yale University. 

Delta I. Jarrett, Chicago. Attorney; 
Treasurer, Meadville = Theological 
School; one-time President and later 
Treasurer of Western Unitarian Con- 
ference. 

Mrs. Charles A, Haycock, Chicago. 
One-time Director, for past six years 
Regional Vice-President, General Al- 
liance. 

Mrs. Beatrice C. Berg, Chicago. Presi- 
dent Chicago Associate Alliance; former 
Director, General Alliance. 

Dr. A. A. Whammond, Chicago. 
Founder and head surgeon, Robert 
Burns Memorial Hospital. 

Mrs. Wyllys W. Hagen, Chicago. 
Citizenship chairman, Illinois Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 

Mrs. L. E. McCloy, Chicago. Member 
Board, Chicago Y.W.C.A.; prominent 
in Red Cross and other charitable or- 
ganizations. 

Miss Dorothea Thompson, Chicago. 
Past President, National World War 
Nurses; Chairman, Women’s Division, 
Veterans Rehabilitation, World Wars I 
and II. 

Mr. Paul Birt, Dayton, Ohio.  At- 
torney; chairman, Dayton Progressive 
Citizens Association. 

Maximillian Goldberg, Dayton, Ohio. 
Inventor; recently retired from the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company. 

William E. Hutton, Denver, Colo. 
Attorney; leader in civic and com- 
munity affairs; former member, civil 
service commission. 

John H. Gabriel, Denver. Attorney; 
noted liberal leader; associated with 
late Senator Edward P. Costigan, ac- 
tive in achieving vital reforms in Colo- 
rado legislation. 


Mr. Walter Pesman, Denver. Land- 
scape architect; chairman, Denver chap- 
ter, American-Soviet Friendship Coun- 
cil; active in state conservation and 
zoning plans... 

J. Alden. Shaw, Detroit, Mich. Head- 
master, Detroit Country Day School; 
leader in Essentialist School of modern 
educational theory. 

Dr. Mary Thompson Stevens, Detroit. 
Pioneer in radio research in America. 

Dr. Lent D. Upson, Detroit. Director, 
Detroit Bureau of Government Research. 

Karl W. Geunther, Detroit. President 
and Director of Michigan Credit Union. 

Dr. Emery W. Balduf, Evanston, Il. 
Dean of Students, Roosevelt College, 
Chicago; former director, Des Moines 
Public Forums; former director, Union 
Now. 

Dr. Marshall E. Dimock, Evanston. 
Chairman, Department of Political 
Science, Northwestern University; 
author and lecturer; former Deputy 
Shipping Administrator, U. S. Govern- 
ment; former Assistant Secretary of 
Labor. 

Dr. William M. McGovern, Evanston. 
Professor of Political Science, North- 
western University; author and lecturer; 
world’s foremost Occidental authority 
on the Japanese language. 

Arnold Ryan, Evanston. Director, De- 
partment of Visual Design, Chicago In- 
stitute of Design; former art editor, 
Coronet. 

Quinby Free, Evanston. A founding 
member of Students for World Federal 
Government, now called World Repub- 
lic. 

Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Fort. Collins, 
Colo. Botanist; retired Chairman, Bo- 
tany Department, Colorado A. & M; 
one-time Unitarian minister; Secretary 
of the Western Unitarian Conference, 
1909-1919. 

Roy Coffin, Fort Collins. Professor 
of Geology, Colorado A. & M.; dis- 
coverer of the Folsom Man. 

Dr. George H. Glover, Fort Collins. 
Dean Emeritus, Veterinary School, 
Colorado A. & M.; pioneer in dairy and 
food sanitation. 

Dr. Charles A. Lory, Fort Collins. 
President Emeritus Colorado A. & M. 

Mrs. John R. Decker, Grosse Pointe, 
Mich. Civic leader; President, Detroit 
Women’s City Club. 

Raymond F. Da Boll, Hinsdale, U1. 
Commercial artist; nationally known 
calligrapher; several awards from the 
Chicago Art Institute. 

Walter S. Lacher, Hinsdale. Engineer ; 
Executive Secretary, Society of Ameri- 
can Railroad Engineers. 


(Continued on page 270) 
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THE COVER 


“Tf I were suffered to apply the 
word genius to only one living 
American, I would have to save it 
up for Frank Lloyd Wright,” wrote 
the late Alexander Woollcott. . . 
“For a generation,” said Life Maga- 
zine “this Titan of modern architec- 


ture has been designing the most 
controversial, and some of the most 
beautiful, houses in the U. S.” 

Mr. Wright’s design for the Madi- 


son Unitarian Church is reproduced 


on our cover. (He is a Unitarian 
himself). His floor plan. appears 
on the inside front cover. A descrip- 
tions appears on page 241. 
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IT SEEMS TO WS 


Statement of Christian Register 
Advisory Board Members 


We have served on the Editorial Ad- 
visory Board of The Christian Register 
to work with the Editor toward the pro- 
duction of the kind of magazine which 
it has become. 
Regisier’s Editorial Page—if it is to 
maintain the significance it has won, 
must continue to assume leadership and 
to recommend action. In the hope of 
keeping it forthright and free—for the 
unfettered expression of the best Uni- 
tarian thought and the reporting of 
Unitarian activity—we are remaining 
on the Board. 

RHODA TRUAX ALDRICH 
EVERETT M. BAKER 
EDWIN B. GOODELL 
ALFRED R. HUSSEY 
PALFREY PERKINS 


May I congratulate 
you on the April issue of the Register. 
In the Communion Service of the Epis- 
copal church to which I belong there 
is a responsive reading: “Lift up your 
hearts. . . . We lift them up unto the 
Lord.” The Christian Register gives real 
meaning to those. phrases, meaning they 
have too often lacked. 

Miriam V. StTuD.ey, East Orange, N. J. 


May we offer our deepest 
thanks to you for publishing Pierre van 
Paassen’s brilliant and penetrating ser- 
mon, “America Must Choose,” and to 
him heartfelt homage and gratitude for 
his honesty and courage in making his 
profound and realistic analysis of the 
ethical crisis that the people of our coun- 
try now face. Today when more than 
ever before in the history of our country 
the forces of reason and good will must 
prevail, we find few voices courageous 


enough to stand out and say all the 


things that need to and must be said, 
even if without the moving eloquence of 
a van Paassen. 


Now, when reason and honest effort 
should prevail, we find our country be- 
ing swept bya mass hysteria, whipped 
up by the largely reactionary and venal 
press, fostering paranoid delusions of 
persecution and a fatalistic acceptance 


of the inevitability of war. And among | 


the majority of the political and re- 
ligious leaders, a fostering of bigotry, 
ignorance, jingoism, race prejudice and 
hatred and foremost among the darkest 
foes of liberalism, the Catholic Church. 
The few political and social leaders 
with liberal ideology and thinking are 
branded and smeared with the “red” 
brush. Today, individuals who strongly 


(Continued on page 245) 
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EDITORIALS 


THE WESTERN SPIRIT 


j 

THE WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE is more than a re- 
gicnal area. It is a spirit, an attitude, an élan. It was 
founded as, and still is, an autonomous organization. Its 
boundaries at one time extended from Schnectady, N. Y., to 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and from Memphis, Tenn., to the Cana- 
dian border. These boundaries have been whittled away for 
one reason or another, but generally in co-operation with 
the American Unitarian Association for the purpose of ex- 
tending regional responsibility, a principle to which the 
Conference is completely committed. 

This spirit is intangible but it has its observable results. 
It is primarily pioneering and daring in its thought and ac- 
tion. As in the past, still today, members of the Western 
Conference are making notable contributions to the litera- 
ture, theology and social action of the Unitarian Movement. 
For Western Unitarians “Unitarian Advance” is not just a 
publicity campaign. They are making it produce an in- 
crease in numbers, efficiency in organization, progress in 
economic, political, social and theological thinking. They 
are beginning to think again in terms of extension within the 
region, trying to find ways and means within the present 
Unitarian organizational and financial setup. 

One example of what is meant by this spirit at work is 
the Midwest Unitarian Summer Assembly. It first met in 
June of 1937 with 30 delegates. For the past two assem- 
blies 400 have attended. This summer, August 25 to Sep- 
tember 1, at College Camp, Wis., on Lake Geneva, every ef- 
fort is being made to achieve a record enrollment of 500 for 
the Tenth Anniversary. 

“Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion” works. 
The Western Unitarian Conference is a living example of it. 


WHO IS A CHRISTIAN? 


THE THOROUGHGOING LIBERAL, if not radical, reputation 
enjoyed by the Western Unitarian Conference is based upon 
and justified ‘by its genuine and generous tolerance. This 
is made possible by adherence in principle and practice to 

“the motto which adorns its seal—“Freedom, Fellowship, and 
Character in Religion.” We commend to you in these 
troubled times two paragraphs from the recorded minutes 
of the Annual Meetings of the Conference held in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, the first week in June, 1858. 


“What Constitutes A Christian?” 


“Under this head a very animated and friendly 

discussion took place, chiefly by Rev. Mr. Long- 

~ fellow, Rev. N. A. Staples, Wm. Greene, Esq., Rev. 

Dr. Furness, Rev. Mr. Conway, Rev. Mr. Putnam, 
and Rev. Dr. Stearnes. 

“The result of the discussion seemed to be a 
general agreement that all who wished to take upon 
themselves the name of Christian should be so recog- 
nized.” 


So be it. 


FREE FROM FEAR 


THE CURRENT HYSTERIA has given the forces of reaction new 
power. More and more liberals find themselves putting 
mental strait jackets on what were once free minds. For 
many, thinking has become syllogistic, associational and 
categorical. Because of this retreat from Reason the prin- 
ciples of Freedom and Tolerance are undergoing an eclipse. 

If this retreat is not to become a rout, then liberals will 
have to gird themselves for battle. The first battle is a 
personal one—to conquer one’s own fears. The second 
battle is to gain mutual respect and confidence among our- 
selves. 

There is a serenity and poise that comes from true devo- 
tion to Freedom, Reason and Tolerance. A free mind 
searching for truth and practicing democracy develops the 
power to stand firm in the face of its own preferences and 
the prejudices of others. 

To one such person we wish to pay especial tribute. As 
a Midwesterner who has had the privilege of working with 
him over a period of several years, we admire him and have 
received inspiration from his character and conduct. We 
refer to Charles O. Richardson, for ten years Chairman of 
the Board of the American Unitarian Association, a most 
able Moderator, a true conservative, a devoted, honest and 
sincere Unitarian. 


THE UNITARIAN WAY 


LET’s BE FRANK. The bickering and sniping going on 
among Unitarians today is dissipating our energies. We 
have lost our unity of spirit in the conflict between the 
diversity of our convictions. Honest controversy and sincere 
criticism have been replaced by recrimination and name- 
calling. Resort has been made even to intimidation. This 
we maintain is not the Unitarian way of life. 

At a time when we stand on the threshold of unprece- 
dented advance we have allowed much of our time, effort 
and money to be diverted. The progress we could make, 
the leadership we could provide, and the influence we could 
exert have not materialized. 

All of us have sensitive spots. When pierced we react. 
We display temperament, sometimes temper. Even those 
who try the hardest often succumb to exasperation and add 
their fuel to the fire. 

But—here is the challenge. Now all Unitarians must 
renew their faith in those principles which underlie the 
true. genius of the Unitarian Movement—the holding “in 
unity of spirit a diversity of convictions.” It is time to 
rise above personalities, to be constructive in our criticism, 
to check and recheck our opinions in the light of principles, 
to bring our emotions into line with reason, to achieve for 
ourselves and demonstrate to the world those affirmations 
that will give meaning, direction and harmony to life—all 
of life. This is the Unitarian way. 

RANDALL S. HILTON 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


A LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF ZIONS HERALD 


June 3, 1947 
My dear Dr. Bucke: 


I appreciate your courtesy in sending me a marked copy 
of Zions Herald for May 28, and I naturally read with 
great interesL your editorial comment on the recent crisis 
in the affairs of The Christian Register. Apart from every- 
thing else, I appreciate your saying that the Unitarians 
at their annual meeting this year sang “with Methodist 
gusto.” We haven’t always deserved that kind of praise! 

Your editorial sent me back to my files for November, 
1939, seven and a half years ago, when the Unitarians were 
going through an earlier crisis with regard to The Christian 
Register At that time also, our difficulties came to the atten- 
tion of the editor of Zions Herald; and in the issue for 
November 8, 1939, appeared an editorial under the caption 
“A Unitarian Calamity.” I have been re-reading the earlier 
editorial, in the light of your own; and I have found the 
experience both interesting and reassuring. 

The 1939 editorial tolled the bell for the sad demise of 
a journal which for 118 years had “fought for the ideals 


and ideas” of the Unitarian denomination. “Now it faces . 


practical bankruptcy and is to ‘fold up’ to all intents and 
purposes, though it will continue as a kind of ‘news journal’ 
under the Division of Promotion and Publications.” “No 
longer a ‘journal of opinion’—just a news sheet and trade 
paper! Shades of William Ellery Channing!” 

The 1947 editorial sounds a strikingly similar note. 
“The Christian Register, despite the fact that it has 
been the official journal of the Unitarians for 125 years, 
has had a unique reputation in its tradition of allowing the 
editor complete independence. But from here on, the 
_ journal is to be a house organ subjected to official blue 
pencils.” ‘“Unitarians have had a great reputation as leaders 
in the field of liberal thought. Their publication has_con- 
sistently reflected that spirit, but this is to be no longer true.” 


The two editorials agree that liberal leadership in the 
field of religious opinion by The Christian Register 
is dead and buried. But when did the tragic end occur? 
In 1939? Your present editorial seems to say that between 
1939 and 1947 there was considerable independence and 
by no means negligible leadership of liberal thought, in 
spite of the gloomy prophecies of 1939. I think the editor- 
ship of Stephen Fritchman will stand as evidence that The 
Christian Register did not “fold up” as a journal 
of free opinion seven and a half years ago. It looks as 
though the report of its death at that time was slightly 
exaggerated. 

But perhaps you believe that this time it will be different. 
Yes, I grant you the possibility, though I should be glad 
to wager (if it were proper for a Methodist and a Unitarian 
to lay a wager even on a modest scale!) that long before 
234 


another seven and a half years have rolled by it will be clear 
to everyone that this time, too, there has been no death in 
the Unitarian household. There is something very stub- 
born about the will to survive in Unitarian principles and 
purposes. Editors come and go. So do presidents. But 
the love of freedom, and the determination to speak the 
truth boldly without regard for the consequences, do not 
fade away. 


It is probably a wholesome experience for Unitarians 
to be so forcefully reminded that they are now, as always, 
in danger of losing their priceless heritage of freedom. For 
that, we are in your debt; and we acknowledge the debt 
with sincere thanks. We are also grateful to discover again 
how much our freedom means to our neighbors. 

To maintain freedom in times like these is not easy, 
but we are very far from discouraged because we are at the 
moment facing some of the difficulties. We intend to find 
the way to overcome them, as we have before. It may take 
a little time, but at least we know that we shall have the 
necessary patience and determination. 


The heart of the problem lies in the meaning of the 
phrase “a free press for a free religion.” You raise the 
question whether it may not be “impossible to reconcile a 
free religious press with a denomination,” and then go on 
to say that “this is an impossible reconciliation so far as 
the Unitarians are concerned.” Well, we just don’t think 
so! We propose to have another go at it, in our own Uni- 
tarian way, learning from our experiences, critically re- 
examining both our basic theories and our working methods, 
trying fresh experiments and watching the results with 
careful scrutiny. Perhaps out of all this there may come 
new insight into the meaning of the words “a free press for 
a free religion” and new confidence that the goal is not 
unattainable. 


Twice in your editorial you quote these two lines from 
President Hyde’s hymn— 


“Since what we choose is what we are, 
And what we love we yet shall be,” 


and I should like to close this letter by quoting the two 
lines which complete the verse— 


“The goal may ever shine afar— 
The will to win it makes us free.” 


Faithfully yours, 
F. M. E. 
Dr. Emory S. Bucke 
ZIONS HERALD 
581 Boylston Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The complete text of The Bucke editorial appears on page 270 


by CURTIS W. REESE 


~The Liberal Position 


and Movement 


The President of the Western Conference 
urges Unitarians to rally to true liberalism 


THIs Is NOT A TIME for liberals of the genteel tradition who are frightened in the 
presence of explosive issues that blast their world and shake the earth. It is 
not a time for liberals of the pious tradition who believe that all is right with 


the world and that al} things work together for good. 


It is not a time for con- 


fused liberals who move simultaneously in all directions without arriving anywhere 


in particular. 


This is a time for liberals who believe 
that the only form of society worth 
building and perpetuating is one 
grounded in respect for the integrity of 
persons, committed to critical inquiry 
and devoted to abundant freedom. 


The confusion of thought in all areas 
of life, together with the revival of 
tyranny in politics and of bigotry in 
religion, make it especially necessary 
that liberals understand clearly what the 
liberal position means; and that liberal 
movements take the offensive against 
totalitarian control of the human spirit 
and in behalf of expanding liberty and 
a free world. 


It is with a sense of the urgency of 
the current situation, and with profound 


conviction of the permanent worth of 


the liberal spirit and temper, that I 
want to state what appear to me to be 
the essentials of the liberal position, to 
survey its current status, and to suggest 
the basic attitudes that must be main- 
tained today and the growth in content 
that must be fostered to make the liberal 
movement a force in our time. 


I. Statement of Essentials of the Liberal 
Position 


I have become weary of hearing the 
liberal position challenged by persons 
who are in retreat from progress to 
“paradox,” from perfectability to “pre- 
dicament,” and from action to “ten- 


Dr. Curtis W. Reese has served for many 
years on the Board of Trustees of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association and of the Mead- 


ville Theological School. A world traveler, he 


has lectured in London, Calcutta, Tokyo and 
other international cities. He is the author of 
three books. One of his sermons is included 
in “The World’s Great Sermons of 1944” and 
he has appeared in other anthologies. The 
above article is a reprint of his Aniversary 


Sermon delivered May 18 in the Arlington 


Street Church in Boston. 


Curtis W. Reese 


sion,’ and who have distorted concep- 
tions of what the liberal position means. 
I am tired of hearing the liberal position 
affirmed by persons whose basic ide- 
ology is a denial of liberty. And I am 
tired and weary of hearing disillusioned, 
ex-liberals proclaim the virtues of totali- 
tarian and authoritarian ways of life. 
There is need for clarification. 
Sweeping aside the accidental accre- 
tions of history, the main framework of 
the liberal position may be briefly, but 
I think accurately, stated as: (1) belief 
in the inherent worth of persons, in- 
volving their right to freedom; (2) de- 
votion to objective inquiry, involving 
respect for facts and integrity in deal- 
ing with them; (3) loyalty to the con- 
ception of justice, involving fairness to 
all without regard to differences in 
origin or affiliation; (4) the supremacy 
of intelligence, involving the reappraisal 
of institutions and customs in accord 


with the growing life of man; and (5) 
the relative nature of liberty itself, in- 
volving the relativity of liberty both as 
principle and method to a framework 
of purpose. 

Underneath these liberal principles is 
the bedrock presupposition that the uni- 
verse is so constituted that on the human 
level and within the limitations of the 
natural scene human intelligence is de- 
terminative; that we are not mere cogs 
in a cosmic spinning wheel. 


I find it difficult to imagine a form of 
society, whether secular or ecclesiastical, 
that denied these principles and still de- 
served the respect and loyalty of a free 
soul. They are permanent and not 
transient values. They are positive and 
not negative principles which when 
practiced become virtues of the first 
order and which when violated make all 
else of little importance. They condi- 
tion the worth of all other values and 
without them no other goods can con- 
stitute the good life. They are essential 
to the expansion of knowledge and the 
development of persons. To the extent 
that any form of society neglects them, 
whether that form of society is individ- 
ualistic or collectivistic, primitive or 
atomic, it is to that extent a tyranny. 
So much for the nature of the liberal 
position as I see it and its transcendent 
importance. 


II. Survey of the Status of the Liberal 
Position Today 


It would appear that a position and 
a movement representing such signifi- 
cant principles would have caught the 
imagination of at least the best minds 
and won the loyalty of the many who 
have felt the pressures of authoritarian 
controls, but such has not been the case. 


Liberal movements must take the 
offensive against totalitarian control 
of the human spirit and in behalf of 
expanding liberty and a free world. 


There are clergymen who have 
caught the vision but who have suc- 
cumbed to the invitation of convenience 
or the pull of convention. There are 
statesmen who have seen the light but 
who have been maneuvered into the 
shadow or pressured into the darkness. 
There are men of letters and men of 
labor who have set their feet on the 
liberal way but who have stumbled into 
the abyss of totalitarianism. 

There are reasons why this is so; and 
the liberal movement itself must bear a 
large share of the blame. It is not 
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enough to point out the areas of illib- 
eralism and to chasten the illiberal. We 
must look within the liberal tradition 
itself for the causes of its weakness. And 
the chief causes seem to be these: the 
liberal movement has allowed itself to 
be identified with historically passing 
social theories; it has neglected the areas 
of economic well-being; and it has 
treated motivation as if it were sensi- 
tive only to the ring of a cash register. 


The accidental historical association 
of the liberal position with a competitive 
economy need not be considered as 
divinely appointed and forever binding. 
The liberal position has functioned in a 
laissez-faire society and there is no in- 
herent reason why it cannot function in 
a co-operative society. Much of the 
present day criticism of the liberal posi- 
tion is due to the fact that it is identified 
in the minds of the proletariat as an 
upper-class system designed to per- 
petuate privilege and hold back the 
movement of democracy. That liberals 
and liberal movements have given 
ground for such appraisal is beyond 
dispute; but in so doing they themselves 
have violated the liberal spirit and 
temper. 


Any economic system must be judged 
by the extent to which it supplies equit- 
ably plentiful goods and services to all 
the people. Judged by this standard, 
no system yet devised—either capitalism 
or communism—is good enough to meet 
the requirements of a really liberal 
society; and there is no reason why the 
liberal movement should identify itself 
with any particular system of economy 
and be sensitive to attacks upon it. A 
liberal who knows what the implications 
of his position are should know that he 
cannot commit himself to either Adam 
Smith or Karl Marx, or to any particu- 
lar economic system. The future must 
be kept open for experiments in scien- 
tific and intelligent developments in 
social theory and practice. 

But there is no denying the fact that 
in general liberals, being in the main 
from the more privileged areas of 
society, have been averse to dealing 
radically with social problems. We have 
said equality of opportunity, but we 
have not said mutual aid in the use of 
opportunity. We have  temporized 
where decisive action was called for, and 
this has not endeared us to the great 
multitudes who live constantly on the 
brink of economic disaster. There is 
justice to the charge that we have been 
silent when we should have been heard; 
that we have been absent from scenes of 
conflict when we should have been 
present; and that we have excused 
wrongs when we should have blasted 
them with condemnation. It is difficult 
for persons whose weekly pay check 
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stands between them and utter destitu- 
tion to appreciate the virtues of free 
inquiry. The principle of the free mind 
gives little satisfaction to victims of dis- 
crimination. It is difficult to hear the 
quiet voice of reason above the crackling 
flames of a lynching bee or the hiss of a 
blowtorch! 


Moreover, the liberal movement has . 


not appealed sufficiently to the venture- 
some and heroic motivations. There has 
been a too-ready acceptance of the in- 
dividualistic notion that man is moti- 
vated by personal gain and a too-easy 
capitulation to the collectivist notion 
that economic forces determine the trend 
of events. From the point of view of 
ethical motivation there is little choice 
between the theory that private gain is 
man’s chief incentive and the theory that 
the patterns of history are of economic 
derivation. There are numerous cate- 
gories of motivation, from personal 
glory to sacrificial death, that dwarf the 
claims of the hypothetical economic 
man and challenge all rhythmic theories 
of historical processes. The love of 
little children, the affection of comrades, 


The violation of the rights of persons 
anywhere in the world should be a 
concern of the liberal. 


the appeal of the afflicted, the claims of 
mercy and the call of justice have not 
yet lost their power; and no cold, cal- 
culating abstraction can ever take their 
place as moving forces in the souls of 
men. Such sources of power the liberal 
would do well to cultivate. 

These are some intimations of why 
the liberal movement is insufficiently 
potent in combating an illiberal world. 


III. A Positive Program for Liberals 


But a more fruitful line of procedure 
for making the liberal movement effec- 
tive in the world today is the building 
of positive attitudes, based on liberal 
principles, and relating concretely to 
specific problems and pressing issues 
that occupy the attention of men and 
nations. 


I want, now, to indicate what seem to 
me to be the basic attitudes that we must 
maintain and cultivate if we are to 
render significant service in meeting the 
mounting crises of our time. 


First, and perhaps most important of 
all, we must be alert to encroachments 
on the freedom of persons. The stealth, 
the intrigue and the wicked designs of 
the illiberal are a constant menace. They 
creep upon us from the right clothed in 
the most innocent garb of “America 
First,” or they leap at us from the left 
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waving the most inviting anti-Fascist 
banners. Only the most vigorous alert- 
ness can avail to keep us oriented toward 
liberty. 

Such masquerading, however, is rela- 
tively harmless when compared to the 
open mass violation of persons in the 
world of our day. The voice of the 
liberal has been heard somewhat on the 
mass murder of Jews in Europe and, to 
a less extent, on the mass disfranchise- 
ment of Negroes in America; but it has 
been strangely silent on the mass de- 
portations that have followed in the 
wake of war. Bad as was mass evacua- 
tion inside a country during the heat of 
war, such as took place on the Pacific 
Coast in America and on the Volga in 
Russia, the mass deportations in Europe 
are incalculably worse. 


People whose roots have been em- 
bedded in the soil of their native land 
for generations have been uprooted with 
ruthless disregard for elementary jus- 
tice, and transplanted in foreign soil 
or left there to wither and die—all of 
which has gone on despite the Atlantic 
Charter and the Four Freedoms. And 
while the immediate blame may be 
placed at the doors of Russia, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, the United States 
and Great Britain have at least given 
tacit approval and cannot dodge respon- 
sibility at the bar of history. The dam- 
age is done. But liberals should at least 
know in their own hearts and proclaim 
to the world that such behavior is utterly 
uncivilized and cannot be justified. 
Liberals may realize that world politics 
is complex, that power politics is in 
control, and that there is a choice be- 
tween evils, but we must not fool our- 
selves into thinking that international 
diplomacy has divine sanction. 


Also, liberals need to have their con- 
sciences stirred over the wickedness of 
slave labor even when performed by 
prisoners of war—especially two years 
after the war is over. When victory is 
won, prisoners of war should be freed. 
It is not right to penalize individual 
soldiers for the misdeeds of their goy- 
ernments. We may fully recognize the 
devastation that was wrought by the 
aggressor and the justice of reparation; 
but we should make it clear that what- 
ever reparation is due should be paid 
by the total economy of the aggressor, 
and not be collected from the slave 
labor of young men who were forced 
into battle in the first place. The in- 
discriminate penalizing of the innocent 
with the guilty cannot be justified and 
it should not be excused. Such human 
sacrifice should be outlawed as the relic 
of barbarism that it is. It is no answer 
to say that the use of labor as repara- 
tion was agreed to by Churchill, Stalin 
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by HELEN L. GELMARTIN 


The Wifiister’s Wite: 


A Seven-Day Job 


Every SUNDAY MORNING you expect to see your minister’s wife in church. She 
is dressed neatly but not too fashionably. You expect her to be on time, and 
_ though she occupies a pew near the front, she must not crane her neck to see who 
is coming in, or fall asleep during the sermon. After the service she must have 
a warm and friendly greeting for all, but not too warm, nor too friendly, for 


that might indicate she is being partisan. 


During the week you also expect that 
your minister’s wife will occupy at least 
some of her time in church work. She 
must answer the telephone and be pre- 
pared to give information about church 
activities. She is certainly expected to 
attend sewing groups and women’s meet- 
ings. If there is to be a church supper 
she will help with serving or ticket sell- 
ing. Probably her help will be needed 
in addressing envelopes for the church 
mailing, singing in the choir, and leading 
a young people’s group. The question 
we ministers’ wives are asking ourselves 
is this: Where do our church lives 
leave off and our own lives begin? 


I am told of a church of another 


denomination which sent a question- 


naire to a prospective minister. Among 


other things it asked: 

1. Can your wife substitute at the 
organ? 2. Can she lead the choir? 
3. Is she socially minded? 4. Is she 
willing to entertain delegates? 


The theologian in question asked the 
congregation if the church were more in 
need of a minister’s wife than a minister. 
Our liberal churches are usually more 
subtle, and perhaps the wife’s creden- 
tials are left unexamined, to the later 

. regret of all concerned. 


* We wives are not unaware of our 
equivocal responsibility. Last sum- 
mer a group of about fifteen of us got 
together for tea. We discussed, on a 


most elevated plane, our mutual prob-. 


lems and experiences. We were all 
Unitarian ministers’ wives but a mixed 
group in other respects: fat and thin, 
old and young, from large city churches 
and small country parishes, Bostonians 
and Midwesterners. Our theories and 


Heten L. Grmartin writes from experience 
since she is the wife of the minister of the 
Unitarian Society of Fort Wayne, Ind. Mrs. 
Gilmartin is a graduate of the University of 
Chicago School of Social Service Administra- 
tion, mother of two and a part-time case- 

/ qporker for Family and Children’s Service, Inc. 


practices varied. Some believed we 
should eschew all offices in church or- 
ganizations, working quietly “behind the 
scenes’ for the advancement of the 
church; others were taking active 
leadership in Sunday schools, Alliance 
branches, and choirs. 


In respect to parish visiting, some 
never accompanied their husbands on 
parish calls and one always did so (the 
latter a wife of thirty years’ experience) . 
Two or three had found their greatest 
usefulness in community activities out- 
side church channels and were devoting 
the major part of their time and talent 
to Parent-Teacher Associations, League 
of Women Voters, and similar organiza- 
tions. It was somewhat surprising then 
that there was not one among us who 
didn’t assume that the minister’s wife 
has a job in the church, a job somewhat 
different from that of the ordinary inter- 
ested lay woman,—a semiprofessional 
career; not one questioned the necessity 
and rightness of church leadership as a 
family enterprise. Among us was one 
newlywed about to enter her first parish. 
She appeared astonished and confused 
as she listened and pondered what she 
was getting into. Looking back, we 
recollected that we had faced a similar 
awakening. Intending to marry a man, 
we married a career—a career for which 
we were ill-prepared and often ill-suited. 


The minister’s wife finds herself in 
difficulty for a number of reasons: first, 
because she is expected to conform to a 
type. Even today our smoking is looked 
upon askance, our more colorful lan- 
guage frowned at, and a cocktail in pub- 
lic is taboo (our husbands sometimes 
get away with it when out of town but 
we seldom leave home territory). We 
are not only expected to sew but to like 
it. No doubt there are some among us 
who do not find these conditions trying, 
and whose husbands have selected their 
mates with professional requirements in 
mind, but the difficulty remains. The 
members of our congregations and the 


community at large look upon us with 
something other than individualized 
understanding. Because of this we find 
ourselves somewhat isolated. Because 
people think they know what we're 
going to be like, they seldom take the 
trouble to find out what we're really 
like. 

Paradoxically, at the same time we 
feel isolated, we resent our lack of 
privacy. Not only the constant inter- 
ruptions of telephone and unannounced 
visitors, but the real and imagined 
scrutiny of our outward and inner lives 
gives us the paranoiac suspicion that we 
are being watched and followed. 


Then, there are two very practical and 
mundane considerations that we find 
trying. Like many other Americans we 
miss having a home base. Our husbands 
may not move frequently, but they move 
at more or less regular intervals. We 
seldom become an integral part of the 
community in which we live. Practi- 
cally never do we have a home of our 
own. We live in a rented apartment or 
a parsonage, one too small, the other too 
big. The parsonage never seems like 
our own home; it is a church annex. 
And hand-in-hand with our lack of a 
real home is our lack of money. Our 
husbands are impractical fellows who 
‘think there are many things of greater 
importance than material comforts, but 
it is to us they complain when there is 
too much oatmeal in the meat loaf. We 
resent a little the basket of apples and 
hand-me-down children’s clothes do- 
nated by kind parishioners, but we would 
be lost without them. 

Yes, of complaints we’ have many. 
And a program for our greater comfort 
and peace of mind would include the 
following: 

1. An opportunity to choose how 
much of our lives will be our own, how 
much a part of our husband’s careers. 
2. More and better opportunities for on- 
the-job training, attendance at confer- 
ences, and regular meetings with each 
other for mutual help and inspiration. 
3. Some life outside the church, whether 
it be in a job of our own, or simply an 
opportunity to follow some of our in- 
dividual interests. 4. And finally, why 
not some pay (in the coin of the realm) 
for the job we are doing, when that job 
is an important and time—consuming 
work in church leadership and adminis- 
tration. Although revolutionary, I can’t 
think of anything more likely to raise 
our morale. 

It would hardly be fair to air so many 
grievances without at least mentioning 
the compensations which make our lives 
bearable, indeed more than bearable. 
The very things we complain about most 


(Continued on page 245) 
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by ADLAI STEVENSON 


How Bad Is It? 


A Unitarian statesman in the United 
Nations points to encouraging decisions 


I sUPPOSE IT is because I spent some years in Government service during and after 
the war, latterly in the United Nations. . . . Whatever the reason, people are 


constantly asking me if things are as bad as they seem. 


It’s flattering to find 


some innocents who assume that I am any less confused than they! 


But are things as bad as they look, or 
are we perhaps suffering one of our 
periodic fits of depression which distort 
our perspective, just as our alternating 
periods of optimism sometimes do? 

In the last two years since we awoke 
from the greatest celebration of the 
greatest victory over the greatest menace 
in history, we have passed through suc- 
cessive waves of optimism and pes- 
simism across the whole spectrum of 
emotion. First, the illusion that the 
United Nations was somehow a substi- 
tute for power politics and a guarantee 
of automatic peace gave way a year ago 
to black despair and intemperate talk 
of another war. But last fall, with the 
Russians proposing disarmament and 
suddenly yielding on the satellite peace 
treaties, optimism mounted again. Now, 
confused by the Greek crisis, disap- 
pointed by the Moscow conference, un- 
easy about the plight of Britain, we are 
despondent again. All our happy 
dreams of one bright new world have 
been shattered by the ugly specter of two 
evil old worlds in hostile balance. And 
so it goes, up and down. 

But in this period of pessimism I 
think I detect something a little different. 
I don’t think I hear as much wild talk 
about war as I did a year ago. And I 
think I detect more sobriety, more 
patience. One might have expected that 
a tidal wave of disillusion would engulf 
the United Nations. Instead, a chorus 
of protest arose when it looked as 
though we were by-passing the United 
Nations on Greece and Turkey. I think 
I detect a spreading realization that 
making peace is harder than making 
war, and the obstacles and hazards in- 
finitely more difficult to understand and 


Aviat E. Srevenson is a Chicago lawyer 
who served as special assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Navy in 1944 and special assistant 
to the Secretary of State in 1945. He was a 
delegate to the Preparatory Commission of 
the UN, Senior Adviser to the United States 
during the first General Assembly and, most 
recently, alternate U. S. Delegate to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 
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Adlai Stevenson 


to evaluate in an era of world revolution 
and reorganization that has few histori- 
cal counterparts. 


Many feared that we couldn’t take it 
—that after a few frustrated efforts to 
mold the world according to our liking 
the United. States would angrily with- 
draw, slam the door and pull down the 
shades. But we haven’t. We paid a 
ghastly price to learn that peace is in- 
divisible, but apparently we learned an 
enduring lesson. At least we’ve kept 
at the business of global peace relent- 
lessly for two grueling, heartbreaking 
years and | haven’t seen a white feather. 
Indeed, if my ears don’t deceive me, the 
quacking of the isolationist ostriches is 
hardly audible except in the red scare 
chorus. 


In spite of all the emotional gymnas- 
tics of the past two years, one in quest 
of hopeful signs might make a plausible 
argument that the American people have 
matured very rapidly; that the hard facts 
of international life are no longer the 


monopoly of any. region or group and 


that America is in the world to stay, not 
because it wants to be but because it 
knows it can’t keep out. In short, I 
think I detect a general agreement that 
making and keeping the peace is the 
first business of this generation of 
Americans. 

The evidence could be multiplied. But 
assuming the conclusion that the United 
States is going to be a vigorous and 
permanent participant in world affairs 
is not premature. It is of enormous 
historical importance, because we then 
see for the first time the world balanced 
between two non-European states, the 
highly developed United States, with old 
ideas, and the undeveloped Soviet Union 
with new ideas. Surrounding areas 
are attracted like satellites to these 
planets by dependence, fear, or even 
love. Large areas and populations are 
exposed to both magnetic fields. Russia 
has little and wants everything; the 
United States has everything and wants 
little. Both want peace and security— 
Russia to develop her vastness and 
wealth; the United States to enjoy hers. 

Must these two galaxies of power and 
influence some day collide? Who can 
say? If we were ants we would prob- 
ably have to answer in the affirmative. 
But we are not ants; we are rational 
human beings with at least the common 
spiritual heritage of the human race. 
The trouble seems to be fear—fear of 
one another, fear of those ideas, old and 
new. Our old fear and mistrust of 
Bolshevism is aggravated by Russia’s 
stubborn, acquisitive behavior. Russia’s 
old fear of capitalist encirclement and 
counter-revolution is aggravated by a 
suspicion that we would have been glad 
to see both Russia and Germany bleed 
to death in the war. 


And so it goes—fear begets fear. With 
each move the vicious circle tightens and 
the division between East and West 
sharpens. The arena is the United 
Nations, the Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters and many less publicized interna- 
tional meetings. The stakes are those 
great areas exposed to both gravitational 
pulls; largely Europe now, with the 
Middle East and then Asia in the back- 


ground. Meanwhile, Europe’s economic 


recovery and integration proceeds with 


perilous and glacial slowness, perilous 
because without a healthy Europe peace 
is in peril. ° 

How can we break this vicious circle 
of fear? How can we erase the tensions 
and get on with the business of redeem- 
ing this bloody century? With our 
technology, will and wisdom there’s a 
golden age ahead. Can we get there— 
alive? eS 

No one knows the answer. We don’t 
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by C. H. LYTTLE 


Trail Blazers for 


Liberal Religion 


Exciting pamphlets were produced by Western 


Conference leaders as early as 1866 


ON THE SHELVES of my study reserved for Unitarian history, there is a 
slender collection of books pertaining to that intriguing phenomenon known as 


the Western Unitarian Conference. 


I have always felt a partiality for its leaders 


and their thought and work because they were trail blazers for liberal religion 
in a land only two or three decades removed from frontier illiteracy and revivalism. 


I have admired their brave efforts to 
evangelize without recourse to the tra- 
ditional tricks of salvationist dogma- 
tism, ceremonial mystagogy and ob- 
scurantist hostility to science and 
Biblical criticism. No university center 
or large city in the Mississippi Valley 
has escaped the enlarging influence of 
such Unitarian liberalism, exerted not 
only through zealous and self-sacrificing 
laity and preachers, but also through 
an unusually active literary propaganda 
in tracts, books, study course material 
for Sunday schools and the adult edu- 
cation groups long called “Unity 
Clubs.”” 

From such a treasure this scribe has 
selected a small number of books, the 
work of a few outstanding leaders of 
the Conference from 1866 to the present 
day. Very much as American Uni- 
tarianism to 1860 was largely a move- 
ment to missionize and organize the 
principles of Channing’s “Baltimore 
Sermon,” so Western Conference Uni- 
tarianism, after 1865, was preponder- 
antly an effort to diffuse and institu- 
tionalize the inspiration of Emerson’s 
“Divinity School Address”’ with practi- 
cal suggestions from Parker’s “True 


Idea of a Christian Church.” 
As embodied in the Free Religious 


Association, this inspiration proved 


7A detailed study of the “Unity Clubs” was 
made by J. K. Hanner in his Meadville 
B.D. thesis (1940): “The Place of the 
Forum in the Liberal Church Program.” 
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relatively sterile in stimulating the or- 
ganization of churches in the East. In 
the West, however, it gave light and 
guidance to many seekers for truth and 
faith in the skeptical cross-currents of 
the age of Huxley, Swinburne, Stephens 
and Bradlaugh in England; Whitman, 
Youmans and Ingersoll in this country. 
Some of these seekers coalesced into 
permanent “Societies” and “Fellow- 
ships” that are vital and influential to- 
day. Some did not, for the individual- 
ism of critical free thought is poor mor- 
tar for ecclesiastical structures! Yet the 
Conference has not faltered in its fight 
to advance a religious faith at once 
reverent, rational and realistic. 

Now to the books on my shelf! First, 
on the left hand are those telling of 
the first preachings and gatherings. 
Leading up to 1865 comes Robert Coll- 
yer’s tribute to A Man In Earnest, 
August W. Conant, farmer-carpenter- 
preacher, apostle of Christian Connec- 
tion and Unitarian views in Geneva, 
Ill., 1842—an. heoic, touching story. 
Next to it, Harriet F. Richardson’s 
vivid recollections of her grandfather, 
Jesse W. Fell, (Quaker Pioneers) a 
founder and “pillar” of the Unitarian 


? The salient facts concerning the expansion 
of Unitarianism in the Midwest are given 
by Arnold Crompton in his B.D. thesis 
(Meadville, 1939) on that subject. 

Further light on beginnings in the West is 

shed by the following Meadville B.D. theses: 

Herman Newman, “The First Unitarian So- 

ciety in Chicago” (1933) 

W. W. Robbins, “Life of Jasper Douthit 

(1935) 

H. K. Shelley, “Liberal Religion in Rock- 

ford, Illinois” (1945) 

To this list should be added a number of 
centennial histories of our churches in Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Louisville, Milwaukee, 
Quincy, ete., in the Meadville School Library. 
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church in Bloomington, IIl., and an early 
mentor of Lincoln in liberal religion. 
Charles Gordon Ames’ A Spiritual Auto- 
biography, edited by A. A. Winter, is 
valuable for its relation of the distine- 
tive Unitarian religious experience— 
intellectual liberation rather than emo- 
tional salvationism. Collyer’s Some 
Memories stresses the same theme, as 
well as his early experiences in Chicago, 
and the first volume of C. W. Wendte’s 
The Wider Fellowship offers an unfor- 
gettable picture of Unitarianism in 
Chicago in the seventies, including his 
experiences in the Great Fire! The 
struggles of our church in its infancy 
in Ann Arbor are covered by a Memoir 
of Charles H. Brigham, which is sup- 
plemented by J. T. Sunderland’s Min- 
istry of Twenty Years in Ann Arbor 
(1879-1899). A slender collection of 
Prayers in The Meadville School Chapel, 
by Brigham, explain the high esteem of 
his friends for his inspiration and his 
scholarship. Similarly, Dr. Sunder- 
land’s India in Bondage and Japan, 
Menace Or Friendly Neighbor indicate 
his broad humanitarian interests. 


To the Unitarian pulpit and periodi- 
cals belongs the credit of having been 
the first to deal frankly and affirmatively 
with the theories of evolution advanced 
by Spencer, Darwin and Huxley and 
their challenge to theistic faith and ab- 
solute morality. These heart needs the 
Unitarian leaders sought to save by 
making Emerson’s ethical panpsychism 
retrocessive to aboriginal cell and seed 
and saurian and anthropoid—a roman- 
tic and poetic solution, indeed; yet who 
does not respond to W. H. Carruth’s 
Each in His Own Tongue—the title of 
his slender volume of poems on my 
shelf, a sheaf of the goldenrod around 
Lawrence, Kan., where it was written. 
In our Omaha church there is a relevant 
memorial tablet to Newton Mann, 
“Preacher, Scientist, Scholar—the first 
American preacher to accept and pro- 
claim the philosophy of evolution.” He 
did so in 1859 in a Cincinnati sermon! 
In the Poems of Minot J. Savage, James 
H. West and James Vila Blake, as well 
as in that precious volume, The Thought 
of God, in which Frederick L. Hosmer 
and William Channing Gannett col- 
laborated, an invincibly optimistic faith 
surmounts: the potential infidelity of 
the evolutionary hypothesis; while in 
the following books, this same faith is 
set forth in lucid and eloquent prose: 


Newton Mann, A Rational View of 
the Bible (1879) 


Newton Mann, The Evolution of a 
Great Literature (1902) 


M. J. Savage, The Religon of Evo- 
lution, (1877, 1882) 
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J. T. Bixby, Religion and Science as 
Allies (1889) 


J. T. Bixby, The Crisis in Morals, 
(1891) 


J. T. Bixby, The Ethics of Evolution 
(1902) 


J. T. Sunderland, The Spark in the 
Clod (1902) 


With the same general purpose, but 
with an erudition, a subtlety of logic 
and a discouraging style, were written 
Francis E. Abbott’s Scientific Theism 
(1885) and A Way Out of Agnosticism 
(1890). For sheer intellectual power, 
the former equals Spencer and excels 
Hedge’s Rational Religion (18065), an- 
other Unitarian effort at a “systematic” 
liberal theology. After Abbott, the 
“process theology” seems largely repeti- 
tive. 

The Transcendentalists continued the 
work of eighteenth century deism in 
opening the American mind to the 
religious and moral worth and beauty 
of the Oriental Scriptures, the study 
of which was immeasurably advanced by 
the translations of Max Muller in the 
sixties.. To this summons to a world 
religion the Western Unitarian think- 
ers were peculiarly sensitive. For in- 
stance, our church in Evanston, IIl., 
exhibits above the pulpit a long shelf of 
the Scriptures of the world, the sugges- 
tion of its founder and first minister, 
James Vila Blake. Another witness to 
this somewhat uncritical but fundamen- 
tally sound convicton of an essential 
consensus of all the philosophic 

religions of the world is The Sympathy 
of Religions (1917) by Dr. George R. 
Dodson of St. Louis. The vision took 
form and substance, however, in Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones’ project of a World Parlia- 
ment of Religions held in Chicago in 
1893, and recorded in his Chorus of 


* This subject was treated by J. K. Hammon 
in his Meadville B.D. thesis of 1945, “Ameri- 
can Unitarian Interest in the Study of Non- 
Christian Religions.” 


“The Sunday School Picnic Committee re- 
ports a deficit of $25 and a pair of broken 
spectacles.” 
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Faith, an ecumenical lectionary if there 
ever was one.’ 

Now for a paradox! Jones himself 
was a Theist like Gannett, his close 
friend and colleague. Yet both worked 
for a close colligation of Unitarians 
with the Ethical Movement, on an 
“ethical basis” of fellowship. Gan- 
nett put his views into a beautiful ser- 


mon, The Faith of Ethics.° Jones wrote. 


his beliefs into the covenant of All Souls’ 
Church, Chicago, the matrix of the 
present Abraham Lincoln Center: “We 
join ourselves together in the interest 
of Morality and Religion as interpreted 
by the growing thought and purest lives 
of Humanity, hoping thereby to bear 
one another’s burdens and promote 
Truth, Love and Righteousness in the 
World.” This might do very well as 
a bond of union for a Humanist fellow- 
ship! 

Yet about the same time these “Unity 
men,” as their group was called, were 
publishing Unity Hymns and Chorals, 
in which Gannett, Hosmer and Brigham 
collaborated, the latter composed 
or compiled the Choral Responses. In 
many respects it is the most consistent 
and meritorious volume of liturgical 
material for pure theistic worship ever 
produced. All the outstanding Unitar- 
ian and non-Unitarian Liberal hymn 
writers and liturgists, to whom Jesus 
of Nazareth is not “Lord and Savior,” 
but teacher, exemplar and prophet, are 
represented by their best pieces. There 
is no sentimental medievalism or pallid, 
nostalgic orthodoxy or compromising 
“catholicity” in the book; it is theologi- 
cally homogeneous and _ painstakingly 
practical. 

Hosmer, Gannett, Jones, Brigham and 
Blake were men of high literary taste 
and gifts, and very ingenious! For the 
then popular Moody-Sankey tunes they 
audaciously composed or _ procured 
words consistent with Unitarian convic- 
tions. It is puzzling that many excel- 
lent hymns in the book have not been 
carried over into our later denomina- 
tional hymnals, (vide E. H.-Sears, 43; 
S. F. Adams, 71; E. C. Cardozo, 139; 
J. W. Chadwick, 143; J. V. Blake, 296; 
Ella Higginson, 299; S. Longfellow, 
302; W. C. Gannett, 323; E. E. Marean, 
341). Many of the Choral Responses 
(vide X, XII, XIV) are of original 
beauty and vital human inspiration. The 


prayers are generally of exceptional 


literary and devotional worth (vide XX, 
page 153, and many others). In short, 


“Richard W. Seebode deals extensively with 
this subject in his Meadville B.D. thesis of 
1929, “Jenkin Lloyd Jones.” 


5 See the Meadville B.D. thesis of Alfred N. 
Hobart, “William Channing Gannett” 
(1928). 


Unity Hymns abides as a treasury of 
Unitarian devotion too little known and 
appreciated. A 
Painfully aware though I am that 
many other books of merit standing on 
my shelf—the earnest, scholarly work of 
unpublicized, poorly paid and usually 
embattled ministers—have been left un- 
mentioned, it is necessary to turn from 
them and end this review. In general, 
it may be said that they brought to the 
Midwest the Ark of the Covenant which 
two centuries of New England culture— 
religious, literary, philosophic—had 
filled with the symbols of her spiritual 
supremacy in the first century of the Re- 
public. Part of the heritage was the 
old Puritan sense of creative duty and 
destiny, which the “Unity men” trans- 
lated into a program of an inclusive 


world faith on the “ethical basis,” em-_ 


bracing Channing Christians, Emer- 
sonian panpsychists, humanitarian ag- 
nostics, scientific naturalists.’ Pioneers 
—and perhaps true prophets! 


° The contribution of the Western Conference 
“Unity men” has been set forth by Melvin 
H. Welke in his Meadville B.D. thesis 
(1930) “The Provenance of Humanism in 
the Unitarian Movement.” 
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The layette of a baby who died more than 
50 years ago was unearthed in a Boone, 
lowa, attic recently, and the owners 
decided to send the exquisite materials to 
the Unitarian Church in Des Moines, 
because they had heard of the great work 
that group was doing under the leadership 
of Rev. Grant Butler. Now the baby 
clothes are at the Hana _ Benesova 
Children’s Home near Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, and are being put to essential 
use. The amount of interest aroused in 
and around Des Moines added to the 


prestige of the USC and the local church. — 
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by KENNETH L. PATTON 


| The eerech of Tomorrow 


_ A foremost minister-artist-poet 
contrasts functional, traditional churches 


kitchen opens off this room. 


WHAT SHOULD BE THE PREREQUISITES of the church of tomorrow? 


That is the 


question that the members of the parish of the First Unitarian Society of Madison 
asked themselves when they had the chance to trade their old building in for a 


new model. 


First, they felt it should be in a 
residential neighborhood so that it 
could serve as a community center of 
cultural life, as well as the home of a 
city-wide congregation. They selected a 
site near their largest concentration of 
membership about three miles from the 
center of town and a block from a bus 
line. 


Secondly, they wanted a large lot for 
landscaping, view, spaciousness and 
parking. The lot is some four acres in 
extent on a knoll overlooking the Uni- 
versity farmlands and Lake Mendota. 
Here the building would be a part of 
nature as well as in the midst of a human 
community, fitting for a religion that 


calls itself naturalistic and humanistic. 


Thirdly, they desired beauty, but the 
fresh and dynamic beauty of their own 
age rather than a beauty borrowed from 
the classical or medieval ages, a beauty 
generic to their type of faith and aspira- 
tion. This they knew they could find 
in the work of the dean of modern 
architecture, Frank Lloyd Wright. 


Fourthly, they wanted a home for a 
society, a fellowship, that would be 
usable for weekday as well as Sunday 
activities, a building without its major 
auditorium limited to a special purpose, 
such as a worship service. The main 
room should be a multiple-purpose room 
like the modern living room, and that 
is just what it will be, the living room 
of the parish. Here, there will be the 
services, but also the dinners, for the 
Ample 
space is provided for storing tables, 
chairs and other accessories. Gone will 
be the permanent pews. In this room 
will be held the socials, dances, con- 
certs, movies, plays, lectures; and it can 


Rev. Kenneto L. Parron is minister of 


the First Unitarian Society of Madison, Wis. 


He has from his youth had a special interest 
in the arts and in music. He is the author 
of “Beyond Doubt,” published by the Beacon 


Press, and two volumes of poetry, “Hello 
Man” and “Strange Seed.” A third volume 


of poetry is in preparation. — 


be arranged informally as a large sitting 
room when not otherwise employed. It 
would also serve as an assembly room 
for an educational project. 


The use of the main auditorium for 
all the purposes for which a_ large 
assembly room is needed frees the rest 
of the building for specialized pur- 
poses. No longer is it necessary to 
duplicate the worship auditorium with 
another large room for recreational, 
dining, dramatic and other uses, as in 
the traditionally conceived church. No 
longer will the Sunday school be forced 
to divide up a large hall clumsily with 


Kenneth Ts Patton h 


screens. The educational unit will be 
built for education, with facilities so 
that it can be used as a weekday nursery 
school. It will be in its own wing, 
with an abundance of glass for sunlight 
and airiness, and will open out upon 
a garden, 

The home of the minister is adjacent 

(Continued on page 268) 


Frank Lloyd Wright’s ‘Unit’-arian Church 


K. L. Patton, Unitarian minister, 
describes the work of Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Unitarian layman, as pic- 
tured on this month’s cover. 

“The world’s greatest living architect . 


the stature of a Michelangelo”—Architectural 
Forum. 


’ In designing a modern Unitarian 
church building, Frank Lloyd Wright 
asked a fundamental question. What was 
the building supposed to express? It 
must express “unity” was his conclu- 
sion. As he looked upon traditional 
church architecture, he found it to be 
composed of three units, the steeple 
which pointed toward the heavens, the 
auditorium for worship or “holy” pur- 
poses and the secular part of the church 
which he says might be referred to as 
the “stomach” of the building. In a 
“unit”-arian church there should be 
organic unity of function as well as of 
structure, so all three of these previously 
disunited parts of the building are 
gathered into one unit, which serves 
as a spire, auditorium and general pur- 
pose parish “living room” in one. 
The main problem is solved in a very 
dramatic fashion. The whole auditorium 
becomes the “spire.” This is ac- 
complished by having the roof and ‘walls 


Frank Lloyd Wright 


slope up into a point so that the whole 
structure “ascends.” By making his 
main motif the triangle, the whole audi- 
torium structure can gather toward the 
point of the triangle, in which is the 
rostrum for the speaker and a balcony 
for the musicians. The daring of Mr. 
Wright’s imagination is illustrated by 
the fact that the V-shaped tower that 
takes the place of the steeple is under 
the roof. 

This tower also combines function 
with decorative value. Inside the tower 
are stairs connecting three levels and 

(Continued on page 267) 
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by HAROLD MARLEY 


Beauty in the Liberal 


Church Service 


Aesthetics as a fitting setting 
for preaching scientific truth 


WHEN A PERSON ENTERS the liberal church on Sunday morning, he should not 
be obliged to wait until the sermon is delivered to be uplifted. There should re- 
side an inspiration in the place itself which will convince him that he made no 
mistake in coming. He must catch the liberal spirit in the aesthetic appointments 


at the very beginning of the service. 


He should derive something from the atti- 


tude of those in the pews around him who may have had long schooling in the 


ways of the free church, 


Manifestly, this objective cannot 
happen overnight. New religious sym- 
bols and attitudes toward them, are 
not the work of a single ministry or a 
single generation. They grow out of 
needs unmet and_ perplexities only 
partly solved. These intangibles are 
not taught in the seminary and are not 
provided by a shopping expedition to 
the store where church goods are sold. 
Only as a congregation is drawn along 
in these directions by a sensitive lead- 
ership is there any result worth men- 
tioning or worthy of passing along to 
other churches where it may or may not 
find modification and adoption. 

In many of the church services that 
I have attended, I have been struck 
by the lack of church art, and the too 
traditional type of service. In some I 
have been shocked by the inept use of 
materials which, if properly integrated 
into the service, might have greatly en- 
riched it. The church need not be a 
“wealthy” one, nor need it have a fine 
architectural setting. It can be al- 
most any place where men gather for 
the liberal presentation of religion. 
When Keats said “Beauty is truth, 
truth beauty,” he unconsciously was 
talking about a religious service—par- 
ticularly about a service in the liberal 
church. If we are proud of our heritage 
for preaching the truth about the Bible 
and about man, we should put this 
truth into a beautiful setting. The 


Rey. Harotp P. Martey is minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Ann Arbor, Mich. Vi- 
tally interested in social work, he is also a 
frequent contributor to the liberal journals in 
religion, and formerly a director of the West- 
tern Unitarian Conference. 
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The chancel, Dayton church 


human being is not only a rational per- 
son, but also a creature of emotions. 
Any psychologist could prove to us that 
these two phases of human iife are not 
separate behavior patterns, but are in- 
separable elements of each and every 
thought and act. If the church is a 
school for normal living, it must keep 
itself normal, seeing to it that its Sun- 
day morning service has the right com- 
bination of truth and beauty. 


When a person enters one of our 
churches, he is not responding to a 
conditioned reflex, but a rational judg- 
ment. When he sits down in the pew, 


this rational judgment must be fitted 


into the aesthetic framework of a re- 
ligious service. If the prelude has not 
begun, he will read the program or 
finger through the hymnal and respon- 
sive reading book. It would be well 


if he found on the inside cover of the 
hymnal a description of the memorial 
objects of the church and a word about 
religious arts. This would remind 
him that he was not the first to pass 
that way and that others had contributed 
to the ongoing nature of the religious 
hunger. When he looks to the chancel, 


~ he will have his introduction to the 


service which is to follow. The picture 
that he sees and the symbolism that is 
there can help prepare his mind for the 
hour which he has allotted out of his 
busy week for spiritual renewal. 


The service, once begun, should 
progress to its conclusion with power 
and dignity. There should not be a 
false move or a weak spot. What the 
congregation does must fit aesthetically 
into what the minister and the choir 
do. When the congregation stands (and 
it should not stand too early in the 
service) it should do so for a purpose. 
When the minister lights the candles 
from the votive light it should be un- 
derstood that he is symbolically link- 
ing the present service into the con- 
tinuity of previous services and that 
long line of human aspiration, which 
is religion. Although there are changes 
in every service, in the hymns and 
the readings, there should be no change 
in the Order of Service itself, except 
at the beginning of the year. It would 
be a reflection upon any church that 
does not discover ways to improve its 
service, and benefit by its own and 
others’ experiences. 


Let us take a typical Sunday in a 
church that has experimented with the 
traditional service, in an effort to sim- 
plify and beautify the parts that precede 
and follow the sermon. The candles 
are lighted during the prelude, after 
the playing of which, the opening words 
establish a rapport between minister 
and congregation, and with the holy 
significance of the occasion. A qua- 
train is sung by all, and then follows 
a devotional reading that is selected 
without reference to the topic of the 
day. Following an organ interlude for 
the seating of late comers (is there 
any way to avoid this?) the subject of 
the sermon is announced, readings are 
given, and then follows the meditations 
with choral response. Then, the first 
hymn is followed by the sermon, and 
another hymn. Special music may come 
just before the sermon, but unless artis- 
tically excellent and cogent in context, it 
is dispensible. There seems to be no 
middle ground between the inability of 
the volunteer singer and the indifference 
of the professional. Vocal music is 
definitely the thin ice of any church 
service. It is therefore not to be re- 
garded as a “must.” 


' 


ae 


done? 


After singing the last hymn, the serv- 
ice has reached its climax. Should the 
congregation be dismissed, or is there 
yet something of importance to be 
Is this the passing of the col- 
lection plates, or is it some other form 
of participation? If a responsive read- 
ing can be found to fit exactly the spirit 
of the sermon and the service (some 
ministers write their own), here is a 
way to tie together the thoughts of the 
day with the long-time objectives of 
the church. As the congregation reads 
the last line, the minister moves to the 
middle of the chancel, and as the ushers 
proceed down the aisle, he takes the 
offertory receptacles from the table, and 
with a few appropriate words of bene- 
diction, talking directly to the people, 
he delivers the baskets to the ushers. 
As the minister leaves the chancel, the 
ushers go to the door, during the choral 


response, and place the receptacles in 


brackets provided for that purpose. 
Thus the offertory is a part of the 
service, but not an obtrusive part. Ob- 
viously, there is an aesthetic gain in 
avoiding the manually-collected con- 
tributions of the congregation. 

It will be noted that the minister has 
moved progressively through the serv- 
ice as priest, prophet and shepherd, 
and in each role has sought to maintain 
definite artistic standards. The aesthe- 
tics of the service fit into the art of 
the sanctuary as inseparably as a pic- 
ture in its frame. There can be drama, 
music, sculpture and painting, but it 
is not religious art for religious art’s 
sake. It should satisfy a definite ethical 
need as set forth in the sermon of the 
day. 

The Sunday morning service is really 
a foreshortening of all that the church 
has experienced in its special services 


of music, the dance, communion, child- 


dedication and twilight services. It 
is a repository of the experience of a 
congregation over a long period of 
time. This does not mean a prayer 
book where everything descends to the 
level of rhetoric, or a high-church serv- 
ice where all is lifted to the aura of 
the indefinite. It is more to the point 
to think of religious aesthetics in terms 
of immediate needs, with the obsolete 
and the traditional studiously avoided. 
Nature, the mother of all aesthetics, 
should not only find a place in the 
permanent art forms, but its living 
forms should be a part of every service. 

Ministers take the lead in planning 
and executing the service, but they need 
a Sunday Service Committee which is 
more than a music committee. It is 
responsible for itraining ushers, for 
the altar table and chancel hangings, 
and for determining the use of memorial 
funds to achieve long-time objectives. 


FOR THE QUIET HOUR 


Devotional 


If death is with me in every breath I draw, if the crave is an endless ditch. 
beside which I must walk, and its edge may crumble and let me in any moment, 
still I must walk carelessly and breathe the air with a grand extravagance. 

Stranger, I may never see you again, the sun upon your shoulders and our 


brotherliness untried, but I will drink you in as we pass as if you were an old 
comrade whom I now see after many years of absence, and will never see again. 


Golden sky, tomorrow you may be shut from me by the earth, and the light 
may be gone forever from me, but I will hail you as if I were to endure as 


infinitely as the outreaches oj your space, and this moment I will denizen eternity, 
fragile and temporary creature that I am. I shall plan to read all the books in 
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the world. 


I shall love as if I possessed the time and spirit to be the companion of every 


man on earth. 


I shall dream as if the eternities were mine to work that the dream might be 


fulfilled. 


I will open my hand to the poor as if mine were the:riches to satisfy all the 


needs of my fellows. 


I shall set my table to feed all my hungry brothers. 

I will stand against the tragedy of the world as if my confidence could encour- 
age all the timid, as if my joy could bring delight to every stricken man, as if I 
could change every failure to triumph, as if I could make life to spring up as flowers 


wherever death has placed his feet. 


And I shall also be the opposite of this. 
I shall bow to tragedy as if my weeping could quell the grief of all who weep, 
as if my melancholy could bring sleep to all the sleepless, as if my mourning could 


release the bereaved from the shroud of their loss. 
Tj then I do no more than any man can do, this can at least be said, that 


I closed the door to no man who would have entered, ihat I denied no man friend- 
ship who would have been my friend, that I did not fail to comfort any whom 
I held power to comfort, that I denied laughter to no one who would have 


laughed with me. 


IT shall have been an open and wall-less room where any man. could have 


entered if he would. 


I shall go to sleep that last time, eager to awaken to another day, even if that 
sleep is forever and all tomorrows shall be closed to me. 


KENNETH PATTON 


Aesthetics and symbolism in the church 
require more than a single mind and 
an individual decision as to what music 
shall be sung, whether an American 
flag shall be displayed, when and 
whether candles shall be used, and how. 
To merely tug at the garment of beauty 
is more inartistic than passing her by. 

One church is having an artist design 
a central altarpiece with two matching 
candlesticks for use in liberal churches 
where a cross is not used. The base 
on which the bowl rests is to symbolize 
the past. The bowl is a repository of 
the present, receiving from the past, 
and will be so constructed that it will 
have many utilitarian functions. Light- 
ing effects, flowers, vines and a fountain 
of water can all be used on occasion 
and in various combinations. Thus, 
the central point in the chancel is not a 
static object but may be made to reflect 
in various ways the ethic that is pro- 


claimed, to the end that beauty may be 
truth and truth, beauty. 

The reaction of some liberals to art 
and symbolism in the church is totally 
negative. The “I-came-for-the-sermon” 
person will spurn the efforts to- 
ward beauty, forgetting that the next 
man or woman in the pew may be look- 
ing for some of the intangibles; or, it 
may ‘be someone who has a definite emo- 
tional struggle in this rendezvous with 
truth. It is not simple to look upon 
truth for the first time, or to move on 
to the truth behind truth. The effort 
today to build the symbolic counterpart 
of the free-mind religion is just as im- 
portant in its enunciation as a rational 
proposition in the days of Channing. 
Our objective is not only to set forth 
truth at the Sunday morning service 
which will free people, but to do it in 
such a way that they will feel enriched. 
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by C. 0. VAN DYKE 


Religious Liberals in 


the Bible Belt 


A report by the professor of economics 
who was dismissed for his Unitarianism 


THE FOLLOWING ARTICLE 7s a personal ac- 
count of a type of experience that is not 
unusual where the “Bible Belt” mind is 
dominant. This type of religious reaction, 
always strong in the Middle West, is in- 
creasing its geographical scope and emo- 
tional intensity. Fundamentalists picket 
the church in Detroit and the new church 
in Phoenix. The minister in New Orleans 
is suddenly excluded from the Ministerial 
Association for creedal reasons. Professor 
Van Dyke is summarily dismissed from a 
Missouri college because he is a Unitarian. 
In many places it takes more than in- 
tegrity to be a Unitarian. It also takes 
courage. 


R. H. Hiton 


AFTER NEARLY TEN YEARS of service 
with William Jewell College of Liberty, 
Mo., I am asked to appear at the office 
of its president, Dr. Walter Pope Binns, 
and within 30 minutes I am informed 
that I have only two weeks of official 
connection with this Southern Baptist 
institution. I am not asked to resign. 
I am told that my contract with the 
college as a teacher of economics is to 
be terminated at the close of the Winter 
Term, two weeks hence. I am given no 
opportunity for defense, for none would 
be acceptable under the circumstances. 
Such a stigma is attached to my belief 
that no explanation of any nature could 
serve as a compromise and permit a 
continuance of my relations with my 
beloved students—they who were my 
friends and fellows in the great adven- 
ture of learning, of pursuing the truth, 
of acquiring new powers for better un- 
derstanding and wiser living. 


And all this occurred in the United 


States of America in the year 1947 of 


the Christian Era. Why? What are 
the charges? Well, no better state- 
ment can be made than’ by quoting 


from the formal letter of dismissal 
which I requested and received two 
days later. Here is the reason: “It 
has recently come to my _ attention 
that you have been a member of the 
Unitarian Church in Kansas _ City 
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. it is the policy of William Jewell 
College to employ no one on its faculty 
who is not in accord with the Trinitarian 
view of the deity of Christ. . . . It is 
solely upon the basis of your religious 
belief and affiliation that this action is 
taken.” 


Certainly there is no question but 
that any institution has an undeniable 
right to determine the scope of its poli- 
cies and fix the qualifications for those 
who are to be employed in contributing 
to the realization of its purposes. But 
there are certain broader implications 
in this action of Dr. Binns which 
seriously concern the reputation of the 


college for whose administration he is: 


responsible. 


If, as is reported, it has been the 
continuous policy of William Jewell 
College from its foundation in 1849 to 
employ only Trinitarians on its faculty, 
there is involved a confession on the 
part of the Southern Baptists that they 
are unaware of the growing spirit of 
liberalism since that date, and especially 
in the last 25 years—even among their 
own adherents. For instance, how can 
anyone avoid questioning certain tenets 
of orthodoxy in the light of sociologi- 
cal discoveries and conclusions from 


“The more I think about it, the surer I 
am—it’s old Mr. Johnson who’s putting 
those slugs in the collection plate.” 


_ new truth? 


research in cultural anthropology, 
social origins, social organization and 
disorganization and social control? — 


How can any organization appeal for 
support as a truth-seeking enterprise 
if it adopts a closed-mind attitude and 
puts limitations on inquiry .when its 
traditional beliefs are challenged by 
Four-year colleges, to be 
worthy of the name, must be devoted 
to higher learning, and higher learning 
means the open-minded search for new 
truths, let the consequences be what 
they may to the cherished, dying past. 
To me, truth is so big, so inexhaustible, 
that it bursts the bonds of any age or 
any explanation. No qualifications of 
either finality, looking backward, or 
the ultimate looking forward, can be ap- 
plied to the search for truth. 


Also, I have often insisted, “Know the 
truth,” but it will not make you free 
unless you apply it. Truth is dangerous 
both to tradition and to ignorance. To 
hold to tradition when, instead, the 
power of new and richer truth lies at 
hand, is to remain stubbornly ignorant 
and suffer losses, as well as fail to realize 
unknown benefits. Why be blind by 
choice? It is better further on—if, 
and only if, we use the truth. | 


But, in this summary dismissal, there 
has been no accusation of proselytizing, 
and there has been none on my part 
either in the classroom or outside. The 
problems of economics have rarely in- 
volved denominational differences and 
certainly none in the past quarter cen- 
tury. Such a field does not readily lend 
itself to doctrinal disputation. “Free- 
dom of religion” is a favorite phrase 
of the denomination supporting the col- 
lege which has denied me that privilege, 
not only on the campus but in my 
private life away from the campus. I 
am now free to pursue whatever line of 
religious thought I choose, as aggres- 
sively as I wish. 


This purge has brought forth protests 
and demonstrations from more than half 
the student body of 800, probably two- 
thirds of whom are veterans and not 
interested in fourth-century dogmas. In 
fact they, as well as numerous alumni, 
regard such matters as of little or no 
significance in this century, and es- 
pecially now that World War II is over, 
leaving its problems and challenges for 
solution by those who are prepared to 
think and act for today and the uncer- 
tain tomorrow. ~ 


In this emergency, no one has been 
found to fill the vacancy for the Spring 
Term. Instead, the scheduled courses 
have been assumed as an additional load 
by other men in the: department, who 

(Continued on page 254) 
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FELLOWSHIP FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 


J Ris aid John L. Lewis 


“Is THIS AN AGE for efforts to extend and 
perpetuate an institution, the very object 
of which is to keep down the laborer? 
The most glorious revolution in history 

. is to elevate society to secure to 
every human being the means of prog- 
ress, to substitute the government of 
equal laws for that of irresponsible in- 
dividuals, to prove that, under popular 
institutions, the multitude who toil are 
capable of enjoying the noblest bless- 
ings of the social state.”—William 


Ellery Channing. 


“Thoughtful Christians will welcome 
the contemporary gains in status and 
economic welfare on the part of labor as 
in line with the social ideals of Christi- 
anity.”"—Federal Council of Churches. 


“Only a strongly organized and well- 
directed labor movement has any hope 
of eliminating industrial conflict and 
economic immorality.”.—Roman Cath- 
olic Archbishop Robert E. Lucey, Texas. 


“We urge that the American people 
develop a rational resistance to anti- 
labor propaganda. Industry and busi- 
ness have been more articulate than 
labor in presenting their cause and 
(have had) easier access to the media 
which mold opinion.”—Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis. 


The Hartley-Taft bills attacking or- 
ganized labor are being debated as this 
column is written. If some restrictive 
labor legislation is enacted by the time 
this is published, Unitarians have an 
increased reason to study and act in the 
field of industrial relations. 

Know the facts: 


* Dynamics of Industrial Democracy, 
by Clinton S. Golden and Harold J. Rut- 
tenberg, Harper. Labor Relations and 
The Public, Annals of the American 
Academy, Nov. 1946. Industry and So- 
cety, edited by William F. Whyte, 
McGraw-Hill. Human Leadership in 
Industry, by Sam. A. Lewisohn, Harper. 
Union Policies and Industrial Manage- 
ment, by Sumner Slichter, Brookings. 
The Wagner Act: After Ten Years, 
edited by Louis G. Silverberg, Bureau 
of National Affairs. The Truth About 
Unions, by Leo Huberman, Pamphlet 
Press. — 


Know the just goals: 
1. Collective Bargaining. 2. Union 


_ Democracy. 3. Right to Strike. 


—U.F.S.J. Program, 1946-47. 


Keep abreast of developments: 


American Federation of Labor, Wash- 
ington 1, D. C., American Federationist. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
718 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C., CIO News. Committee on Co- 
operation with Churches, National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, 14 W. 49th 
St., New York 20., Understanding. In- 
dustrial Division, Federal Council of 
Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10. National Religion and Labor 
Foundation, 106 Carmel St., New Haven 
11, Conn., Economic Justice. American 
Labor Education Service, 437 E. 59th 
St., New York 19. U.S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Develop a local program: 


1. Establish an industrial relations 
committee in your local church (write 
Industrial Relations Committee, First 
Church, Chicago.) 2. Discuss local and 
national industrial relations problems 
and invite local labor and management 
leaders to church forums. Use Unitari- 
ans who are experts in this field: e.g., 
Professor Marshall Dimock (formerly, 
Dept. of Labor, Chicago) ; Joseph Mire 
(union educational director, Madison, 
Wis.) ; and Robert C. Sorensen (indus- 
trial relations, Chicago.) 3. Plan field 
trips to local union headquarters. 4. 
Appoint a fact-finding committee of 
church leaders to investigate local in- 
dustrial disputes and act upon the com- 
mittee’s conclusions. 5. Employ union 
labor in the church, including the dis- 
play of a union label in all church 
printed matter. 6. Give your minister 
(or a Unitarian theological student) a 
scholarship to the summer Industrial 
Relations Institute for Church Leaders 
at the University of Wisconsin (July 
7-18, 1947.) 


Edited by Dr. Homer A. Jack, U.F.SJ. 
National Secretary. 


Minister’s Wife 
(Continued from page 237) 


have their values. When we go to a new 
community we can never feel altogether 
strange. As a minister’s family we find 
the new pantry shelves stocked with cas- 
seroles, cakes and home-canned fruit. 
We meet people immediately. Our 
parishioners are neighborly and helpful. 
If we resent their naive curiosity, we 
can, at the same time, welcome their 
interest. 


Our children, too, enjoy advantages. 
They may suffer from lack of expensive 
toys and clothes, deplore the high stand- 
ards of behavior demanded of them by 
virtue of their fathers’ profession, but 
they have, on the other hand, a head 
start in becoming sociable and extro- 
verted young people. They have unusual 
opportunities for developing qualities 
of initiative, self-reliance and leader- 
ship, and develop interests early in the 
well-being of their community. 

We have some of the world’s finest 
human beings for husbands, unselfish 
and idealistic, men of whom we are 
justly proud. We have the satisfaction 
of working together as a family at a 
joint enterprise. In a civilization in 
which many wives feel completely 
isolated from their husbands’ lives eight 
or more hours a day, we enjoy the privi- 
lege of working for a common goal, of 
sharing a vital interest in a common 
vocation. We have a cause in which we 
believe. It is a cause that lifts us above 
the humdrum and futility of domestic 
life as we work for a world in which 
human personality shall be respected 
and brotherhood shall prevail. 


It Seems to Us 
(Continued from page 232) 


believe that reason and good will are a 
firm foundation upon which to stand 
when examining social problems are 
immediately branded as “Communists.” 
In fact, any attempt at discussion of 
social problems is viewed with sus- 
picion at minimum but regarded in the 
main as “dangerous thinking.” The 
very words, “co-operation” and “so- 
cial,” are suspect and, of course, one 
dare not even question those people who 
profess to be Christians about how they 
can countenance race prejudice and dis- 
crimination, without it being construed 
as an attack on the “church” and “Chris- 
tianity” and obviously Moscow inspired. 
We are grateful that he recognized the 
parallelism between the current “witch 
hunt and holy war” to the path the 
Nazis took in Germany which led to the 
destruction of that country 
Yes, we are the liberals, the men and 
women of good will to whom van Paas- 
sen spoke, whose thoughts he spoke 
aloud for all to hear. We have taken 
heart that he spoke and we shall con- 
tinue to keep on speaking and believing 
these are the things worth hearing and 
saying, worth living and worth fighting 
for—to continue to be able to say them. 
GERTRUDE HUTCHINSON, 
RosBertT Burnis 
Wit E. Reynotps, M. D. 
Ramona Pettes, R.'N. 
JAMEs G. BENNETT, M. D. 
Ancon, Canal Zone 
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by HORACE CRITCHLOW 


The Crisis in the 
Missouri Valley 


An effort to achieve a better life 
For millions of Americans hits a snag 


SOMETIMES ELFISH, SOMETIMES tender and life-giving, sometimes murderously 
cruel, but always wild, the Missouri river wanders aimlessly, as if lost, from the 
mountains of Montana to a confluence with the Mississippi, just above St. Louis— 
a distance of 2,460 miles. 

Into the Missouri drain a score of great tributaries—the Milk, the Yellow- 


stone, the Knife, the Cannonball, the Platte, to mention but a few—and these 
tributaries, together with their tributaries, drain the 530,000 square miles com- 


prising the wholes and parts of ten states or approximately one sixth the sur- 
face area of the United States. 


As yet uncontrolled, the Big Muddy, i 
as natives familiarly call the Missouri, 
holds almost entirely at its mercy the 
lives of the seven hundred thousand 
valley inhabitants. Advocates of a 
Missouri Valley Authority argue that 
the current approach to the critical 
problem can lead only to disaster, 
whereas an MVA, patterned along the 
lines of a Tennessee Valley Authority, 
would stimulate the development of the 
first really social, economic and cultural 
frontier in the region. MVA advocates 
contend further that the present ap- 
proach, effected through the question- 
able union of the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the Army Engineers (the Pick- 
Sloan plan), is fraught with special 
privilege, waste, bureaucracy and other 
deleterious factors. The manifest weak- 
ness of this union, MVAers claim, is 
its lack of an over-all control of the 
valley problem. The MVA people, 
therefore, seek to establish and maintain 
a broad program of unified water con- 
trol and resources development. 

Recently Senator James E. Murray 
of Montana made the following state- . 
ment while introducing his new MVA 


Horace Critchlow 


offices in the region being served. 


bill to the Senate: 


As a means for carrying out the 
program a Missouri Valley Au- 
thority, a government corporation, 


is established which shall have its 


residence, principal office and other 


Horace Critcurow is Executive Secretary 
of the Missouri Valley Association of Colo- 
rado. He is also an instructor in Engineering 
English at the University of Colorado and 
president of the Denver publishing house, 
Sage Books, Inc. 
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The Corporation shall be di- 
rected by a board of three direc- 
tors, all of whom shall be citizens 
of the United States, appointed by 
the President and confirmed by 
the Senate for staggered nine-year 
terms, and removable from office 
by the President. At least two of 
the three directors shall have had 
not less than five continuous years 
of residence in the region immedi- 
ately before being appointed.... 

The Corporation shall be assisted 


by an advisory committee consist- 
ing of the principal officer or his 
designee of the Departments of 
Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, 
Justice, War, Federal Power Com- 
mission, Federal Security Agency, 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve Bank, and twelve mem- 
bers who are residents [sic] of the 
region, chosen by the President, 
so that three each represent the 
following interests: agriculture, 
commerce, labor, wild and aqua- 
tic life and recreation. 


Under the aegis of the authority, the 
multi-faceted problems of irrigation, 
flood control, ‘hydro-electric power, in- 
dustrial development, and conservation 
and development of natural resources 
would be tackled by experts and by the 
valley people most directly concerned. 
Costs of the projects would be met 
by congressional appropriations, and 
maintenance and debts paid ‘by proceeds 
from the sale of power, .water and 


the like. 


In discussing the advantages of an 
MVA, the proponents’ immediate in- 
clination is to plunge headlong into a 
contrast between the present backward 
economy of the Missouri valley, as all 
statistics clearly indicate, and _ the 
amazingly progressive economy of the 
Tennessee valley. The figures present 
a dramatic argument for the authority 
type of valley control, and interested 
readers are availing themselves of this 
material. 


There are two arguments for an MVA 
which seem to have a validity and im- 
port which form a necessary comple- 
ment to the economic advantages of 
the authority. These arguments are 
predicated, first, upon a “third di- 
mensional exploitation” of the region, 
and, secondly, upon a kind of personal 
and social heroism which would reflect 
itself in an inevitable renaissance in the 
West. Hs 

Though courage, vision, faith, and, 
above all, a rugged vitality characterized 
the western pioneer of a century ago, 
it must be admitted that the majority 
of pioneers descended upon the plains 
and Rocky Mountain region as conquis- 
tadores; they came to sack rather than 
to salvage, and sack they did. The land 
they invaded was, in fact, no less hostile 
than the Apaches, Utes, or Blackfoot, 
who suddenly found their security 
threatened. : 

Man thought then in terms of gather- 
ing the agricultural and mineral wealth 
of the country before the country con- 
quered him. It was not until the ele- 
ments of bare security were attained 
that any sense of social obligation or 
devotion to the land occurred. One has 


only to see the scars left behind before 
_ he appreciates the necessity of a new 
_ kind of western exploitation—a third di- 


mensional exploitation, salvaging and 


developing what is left. 


The new pioneer is something of a 
Samaritan, and in becoming such, he 
is attaining a sense of security and 
permanence and relationship to the re- 
gion beyond the conception of his fore- 
bears. The sense of obligation now 
pervades the valley. MVA proponents 
believe the over-all approach of an 
authority is the only way to meet that 
obligation. 


The pioneer’s tilling of the soil in 
the Great Plains, his extravagant attack 
upon the timber in the Missouri basin, 
and his excusable ignorance of means 
to fight the already-present land des- 
truction resulting from erosion simply 
added more venom to the bite of the 
Missouri river. Thus, while catas- 
trophic drouths and dust storms plague 
the upper reaches of the valley, dis- 
astrous floods frequently inundate thou- 
sands of acres of farm land and swamp 
entire cities as the Big Muddy widens 
toward its mouth. Four hundred mil- 
lion tons of rich top soil, the equivalent 
of one ton for every cultivated acre in 
the valley, are churned up annually and 
carried out of the mouth of the Missouri. 
Discouraged and ruined, the rural popu- 
lation of the valley has begun an 
exodus; more than eighty thousand 
farm families have already been driven 
out. 


Efforts to save the basin have been 
made and are being made now. Govern- 
ment agencies, such as the Forest Serv- 
ice and the REA, have done excellent 
work; the Bureau of Reclamation and 
the Army Engineers have done a limited 
amount of good within their cramped 
jurisdictions; but the Pick-Sloan plan, 
ostensibly taking shape under the 
Missouri Valley Inter-Agency Commit- 
tee, falls dangerously short of meeting 
the national emergency. MVA sup- 
porters protest that the hour is too late 
for anything but an all-out struggle 
for survival in the valley. The tragedy, 
they feel, lies not so much in the 
scars which have been left, as in the 
vast potential for good, which chal- 
lenges man’s ingenuity in the valley— 
a potential which is disappearing daily 
as a result of reactionary opposition to 

valley authorities coupled with an 
apathetic citizenry. 

| While other countries—some with the 

assistance of United States capital— 

have been quick to follow the TVA pat- 
tern in controlling their own river 
valleys, high-paid lobbyists, principally 
from the power trusts, have fought the 

_ MVA bill and bills for other authori- 


“At least we don’t ram a catechism down 
their throats—not that I wouldn't like to.” 


ties in this country on the basis of their 
being socialistic, communistic, bureau- 
cratic, or whatever term they felt was 
sufficiently opprobrious to siigmatize 
the measure. All the facts indicate, 
however, that the development of hydro- 
electric power by the TVA has netted 
public utilities greater incomes than 
they enjoyed before the development of 
public power. Inferentially, the  re- 
sult would be the same in the Missouri 
valley. Moreover, the availability of 
unlimited amounts of cheap electric 
power would serve as the greatest single 
inducement for the development of big 
industries in the West. 


Perhaps the heart and physical sym- 
bol of the new pioneer spirit lies in the 
multiple-purpose dam, for it is this 
dam, placed strategically in the water- 
sheds of the valley, which “holds the 
raindrop where it falls’; catches the 
mad spring floods and gently releases 
the flow to quench the thirsty crops in 
hot, dry months; controls the lower 
reaches of river to permit regular ship- 
ping in deep canals; develops quan- 
tities of hyro-electric power to turn the 
wheels of industry and furnish cheap 
electricity to the city dweller and farmer 
alike. Again, it is through the power 
network from the multiple-purpose dam 
that electricity generated by atomic 
energy will one day find its place in 
the integrated picture of our economy. 


In concluding this discussion of a 
revised attitude toward the region, one 
may say that the new pioneer now has 
an awareness of his responsibility to 
the valley. This responsibility must be 
materialized in a third dimensional or 
intensive consideration of valley re- 
source problems. Furthermore, since 
so great a section of the national econ- 
omy is involved, the merits or demerits 
of a MVA are of vital concern to every 
citizen in the country. 


MVA support is non-partisan and 
is found distributed rather evenly 
through such organizations as the Na- 
tional Farmers Union and the Missouri 


Farmers Association; through organized 
labor generally; through many women’s 
organizations; through professional and 
educational organizations and student 
bodies; through some veterans’ organi- 
zations and small businesses. Credit 
for unusual achievement may be given 
to the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and to 
the St. Louis Star-Times, both of which 
have blazed a trail of intelligent in- 
formation up and down the Missouri 
valley; a number of small-town news- 
papers have also done excellent work 


for MVA. 


At present there is a Regional Com- 
mittee for MVA, composed of repre- 
sentatives from each of the ten states 
involved in the Missouri valley. Views 
of the committee are expressed in a 
comprehensive publication, Voice of the 
Valley, which is published monthly at 
1950 Curtis Street, Denver 5, Colorado, 
and depends upon mass circulation for 
its support. 


The new Missouri Valley Authority 
bill, S. 1156, is sponsored, as mentioned 
above, by Senator Murray. It is sched- 
uled to fall into the hands of the Public 
Works Committee of the Senate, the 
majority of whose members have, in 
the past, been categorically hostile to 
MVA. However, it is to be noted that 
hostile congressmen have occasionally 
reversed their positions when aroused 
citizens have expressed their views 
through wires and letters. 


SHORT TAKES 


PUBLIC SERVICE: Rev. Philip M. 
Petursson of the First Federated Church 
of Winnipeg thas been on the school 
board in his city since 1942, has weath- 
ered three elections and will run again 
next fall. He is a member of the policy 
committee, the finance committee, the 
nomination committee and is a repre- 
sentative on the pension fund commit- 
tee. 


COUNSELLOR: Mrs. Ben B. Lind- 
sey, wife of the famous judge and 
author, is the church counsellor of the 
Los Angeles Unitarian Church. . . . 
FAITH IN ACTION: Dr. Ernest Calde- 
cott has recently been elected president 
of the Los Angeles Council for Civic 
Unity... . : 


ORDINATIONS: Despite sleet, rain 
and ice, the Unitarian church at Hope- 
dale, Mass., was filled to overflowing on 
April 20 when William Hollis Tegar- 
den, son of Rev. J. B. Hollis Tegarden, 
minister of the Hopedale Memorial 
Church, was ordained to the Unitarian 
ministry. A special ‘busload of people 
came over the slippery roads from the 
Unitarian church of Ashby where young 
Mr. Tegarden is a student minister. .. . 
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STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN AND THE REGISTER 


by DR. FREDERICK MAY ELIOT, 


President, American Unitarian Association 53 


The retirement of Stephen H. Fritchman as Editor of 
The Christian Register is a matter of profound regret to all 
who have recognized his extraordinary abilities and his 
spirit of complete devotion to the cause of liberal religion. 
There is certainly no exaggeration in the statement that he 
is among the ablest of religious editors in our time, and 
The Christian Register during the period of his editorship 
has won a place of brilliant leadership in the field of 
religious journalism. 

The combination of circumstances which brought about 
his retirement cannot be regarded by his colleagues and 
associates as anything short of tragic. The long years of 
close and intimate cooperation in our devotion to a common 
task have created bonds of mutual respect, admiration, and 
affection which nothing can destroy. 

Just for this reason it is important that the readers of 
The Christian Register should have as clear and dispassion- 
ate a statement of recent events as it is possible for anyone 
personally concerned to prepare. 


The Christian Register is owned and published by 


the American Unitarian Association. Its editor is appointed 
by the Board of Directors, on nomination by the president, 
without term. The magazine, from the operating point of 
view, is under the Division of Publications; and the editor 
is responsible to the director of that division who, in turn, 
is responsible to the president. In addition, there is an 
Editorial Advisory Board, appointed by the Board of Direc- 


tors, on nomination by the president; and the function of 


this board is to advise the editor on matters of general. 


policy, to criticize and suggest, but it has no power to direct 
the editor. 

Under this kind of organizational set-up, it is clear that 
the editor must hold the confidence of the administrative 
officers concerned and also of the Board of Directors. There 
is no opportunity for him to maintain an editorial policy 
that does not have the support of both. 

From the day of his appointment, first as acting-editor 
and shortly thereafter as editor, Mr. Fritchman had the 
full confidence of the administrative officers and of the 
Board of Directors until a year ago; and he kept the con- 
fidence of the officers and of a substantial majority of the 
Board of Directors as a whole until the charges made against 
him about a year ago. He kept the confidence of the 
officers and of a substantial majority of the Board of 
Directors\shortly until before May 9 of this year. On that 
day he was suspended from the office by vote of the Executive 
Committee of the Board, and this action was followed by 
his dismissal on May 20 by the Board of Directors at a 
special meeting called to take action on the matter. 

The reason for his dismissal was his refusal to co- 
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operate with the administrative officers, in an informal 
plan entered into by the editor with these officers after 
his exoneration by the Board of Directors on October 9, 
1946, from charges that had been brought against him 
by Mr. Larry S. Davidow in May of that year. The 
vote of the Executive Committee, to which the Board has 
delegated the task of inquiring into the charges, had been 
7 to 2 on exoneration, and 5 to 4 in favor of retaining 
him as editor. It was therefore evident that a serious 
problem faced the administrative officers if Mr. Fritch- 
man were to regain anything like full confidence of the 
Board, and the plan for sharing responsibility in the con- 
duct of the magazine was worked out with the sole pur- 
pose of solving this problem. 


For five months the plan worked well. Not perfectly, 
but apparently with reasonable satisfaction to all con- 
cerned. With the preparation of the issue for May, how- 
ever, the plan completely broke down. Mr. Fritchman 
had come to feel that it amounted to censorship, though 
until May there had been no arbitrary interference with 
his work, and even then the administrative officers took 
action only after obtaining the editor’s consent and giv- 
ing him an opportunity to discuss the problems face to 
face. At the critical moment, Mr. Fritchman was in 
Oklahoma, and the decision to ask his consent to make 
certain changes in the forthcoming issue was made by the 
five principal officers of the Association together with 
the chairman of the Editorial Advisory Board. On his 
return, Mr. Fritchman announced that he could no longer 
continue to accept the arrangement by which the officers 
had hoped to be able to implement the vote of the Directors 
to retain him. 


At the annual meeting of the Association on May 22, 
a motion requesting the Board of Directors to reinstate 


¥ 
3 


. 


Mr. Fritchman was decisively defeated by a voice vote. The. 


officers of the Association interpreted this action as a man- 
date to carry on the policy of publishing The Christian 


Register as a liberal journal, in accordance with the 


statement in the issue for January, 1947, by the chair- 
man of the Editorial Advisory Board. 


By vote of the Board of Directors on May 20, the 
responsibility for producing the magazine until October 
was assigned to the general staff of the Division of Publi- 
cations, and the division was instructed to study the whole 
question of the future plans and report its recommenda- 
tions to the Board at its meeting in October. In carrying 
out these instructions, the division will confer with its 
Advisory Council, with the Editorial Advisory Board, and 
with . others interested. 


" 
_ corded have the officers been i 
_degree—not even asthe ne 


_ biographical. 


“left” and the extreme “right.” 
indulged in, to a regrettable extent; but 
the slightest difference in the decks 


was no “intimidation, ” for the si my 


the decisions reached were right; 


there was sober and conscientious effort by everyone 


ag to reach wise and honorable conclusions in a 
very y difficult situation. Only time can show whether 
but the motive that lay 
behind them was clear. We have tried to do what we be- 
lieved to be our duty, and we have seen that duty as the 
publication of a Christian Register in which the great 
body of our constituency could have confidence—with bal- 
ance, competence, fairmindedness, and vigorous liberalism 
as our aims. On that record we stand. That is the line we 
propose to follow in the future. : 


by HON. LAWRENCE G. BROOKS, 


Chairman of the Editorial Advisory Board, the Christian Register; 


Chairman of the Board, American Unitarian Association 
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Controversy in the church. is a times distressing. 
Religious history, however, teaches that it cannot at all times 
be avoided. Despite earnest efforts to’ prevent it, an issue 
arose with regard to The Christian Re ister which Uni- 
tarians had to settle and they have Be 
Now what of the future? : 

It has been prophesied by some that future editions of 
The Register will prove that the Board of Directors of the 
A.U.A., having become panic stricken and “hysterical as a 
result of the “Red” charges against Mr. Fritchman, have 
weakly surrendered to reactionary deal within and with- 
out the denomination and have dismi ssed. him in order to 
appease these elements. It is further prophesied that the 
church paper will become the newts e of illiberalism and 
that even the freedom of the pulpit w 

Because such things have happened before, the possi- 
bility of their happening today in our own denomination 
affords a perfectly reasonable cause for apprehension among 
Unitarians, particularly in the light of an undoubted trend 
in the United States toward Reaction. It is due the doubters 
to reassure them as to the future policy of The Register. On 
behalf of the President of the Association, the Director of 
Publications, and the Editorial Advisory Board, all of whom 
have had a hand in the production of The Register, and for 
the present, at least, will continue to do so, let it be stated 
that as Unitarianism is a liberal faith, so The Christian 
Register must continue to be a liberal publication. 

While there is ample room in the Unitarian church for 
radicals and ultra-conservatives, neither group is repre- 
sentative of the denomination as a whole, therefore, neither 
can expect to dominate the policies of the Association. That, 
however, does not mean that either viewpoint is to be 
ignored. While The Register is primarily a religious paper, 
it will also continue to contain material relating to current 
events whether political, economic, social, literary, or 
Controversial issues will not be avoided, nor 


emphatically. 


will the duty to speak out on moral issues be evaded. In 
all this The Register will endeavor to go forward, not back- 
ward, 


In the great contest developing between the U. S. and 
the U.S.S.R. for the favor of the world, upon the outcome 


of which the fate of all of us may well hang, that country is 
likely to prevail which demonstrates in itself the most 


appealing way of life. Every unpunished lynching, every 
published account of civic corruption, of suppression of 
civil liberties, of reluctance or inability to cope with prob- 
lems requiring moral courage weakens our, case in this 
great contest just as Soviet Russia’s case is weakened by 
her refusals to cooperate and by acts of oppression which 
dismay liberty-loving peoples. 


This contest must at all costs be kept from decision by 
military means. No greater calamity could befall the human 
race than a third world war. The traitors to mankind would 
be those who needlessly aroused mutual animosities which 
made armed conflict inevitable. Therefore, in this most 
important of all international fields, recognizing in both 
great countries their virtues and their frailties, The Register 
will strive with all its might for mutual tolerance, mutual 
respect and better understanding. 


Let not Unitarians worry about the independence of their 
pulpits. If history teaches anything, it is that Unitarian 
ministers speak their minds without restraint. We hope this 
will continue. If the Federal Council of Churches can take 
the position that it is not only the privilege but the duty of 
its ministers to preach on economic and similar topics as 
well as on religious subjects, 
should feel free to do likewise. 


surely Unitarian pastors 


They doubtless will. 


Unitarians, whatever your viewpoint—have faith that 
your ministers and your paper will be true to the traditions 
of the denomination. Now close the ranks and let us all go 


FORWARD together. 
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SERVICE AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Medical Faculty on Wheels. 
To Visit Austria, Hungary 


More of the famous USC teaching missions 
are sent at request of World Health Organization 


A ten-man team of American and 
Swiss medical specialists will constitute 
a “faculty on wheels” to Austria and 
Hungary during July and August, the 
World Health Organization Interim 
Commission announced on May 21. 

The mission is being organized by 
the Unitarian Service Committee of Bos- 
ton and is the first traveling teaching 
unit sponsored by the World Health 
Organization Interim Commission to 
promote international exchange of 
medical and scientific knowledge. It 
will include eight Americans and two 
Swiss, who are specialists in the fields 
of physiology, pharmacology, cancer 
research, public health, surgery, an- 
esthesia, internal medicine and _ psy- 
chiatry. 

Dr. Maurice B. Visscher, professor 
of physiology and head of the depart- 
ment of physiology at the University 
of Minnesota, will be chairman of the 
group. Dr. Erwin Kohn, director of 
medical projects of the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee will act- as executive 
director. _ 

“The Unitarian Service Committee is 
undertaking this important program at 
the request of the Interim Commission 
as part of our effort to share advances 
in medical research and practices on a 
truly international basis,” Dr. Brock 
Chisholm, executive secretary of the 
Interim Commission said today. “Thou- 
sands of doctors all over the world 
have lived behind the curtain of cen- 
sorship during the war years, working 
alone and unable to share in the 
knowledge of their associates in other 
countries. Only a few will be able to 
travel to centers of new research. This 
is why top-ranking specialists in a 
dozen fields are volunteering for this 
two-month visitation to hospitals, clinics 
and universities in the two countries. 

“All members of the team have had 
wide experience in the medical teaching 
field. They will have much to bring. 
They will also learn much about pro- 
grams underway in Austria and Hun- 
gary.” 

The traveling lecturers of whom Dr. 
Visscher is the leader will include: 
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Dr. Erwin Kohn 


Dr. McKeen Cattell, professor of 
pharmacology and head of the depart- 
ment of pharmacology at Cornell Uni- 
versity College of Medicine. 

Dr. Hermann Mooser, professor of 
bacteriology and hygiene and director 
of the Institute of Hygiene at the Uni- 
versity of Zurich, Switzerland. 

Dr. John J. Bittner, professor and 
director of cancer research at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Medical School. 

Dr. Eric Martin, professor of medi- 
cine and director of the medical poly- 
clinic of the University of Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Dr. Chester M. Jones, clinical pro- 
fessor of medicine at Harvard Medical 
School. 

Dr. Alexander Brunschwig, clinical 
professor of surgery at Cornell Univer- 
sity College of Medicine; attending sur- 
geon, Memorial Hospital, New York. 

Dr. Joseph P. Evans, associate profes- 
sor of surgery, (neurological surgery) 
at the University of Cincinnati. 

Dr. Stuart C. Cullen, associate pro- 
fessor of surgery and chairman of the 
division of anesthesiology at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

Dr. S. Bernard Wortis, professor of 


psychiatry and head of the department 
of psychiatry at New York University 
College of Medicine. 

he American doctors will fly from 
New York on June 26 and will be joined 
in Vienna by their Swiss associates. The 
program now being developed in co- 
operation with the governments,of Aus- 
tria and Hungary indicates that they 


_will spend the month of July in Austria, 


and August in Hungary. Throughout 
the entire schedule they will travel as a 
group to the various medical centers, 
lecturing, participating in conferences 
and demonstrating new surgical tech- 
niques and the use of some of the more 
recently developed serums and drugs. 
The present medical teaching mission 
is the third sponsored by the Unitarian 
Service Committee. In 1946 the Com- 
mittee sent missions to Poland and to 
Czechoslovakia, respectively, under the 
sponsorship of the United Nations relief 
and rehabilitation administration. 


Biographical Summaries: 


DR. MAURICE B. VISSCHER, pro- 
fessor of physiology and head of the de- 
partment of physiology at the University 
of Minnesota, and chairman of teach- 
ing mission. 

Dr. Visscher was born at Holland, 
Michigan, August 25, 1901. He re- 
ceived his medical education at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. He was a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the University of 
Tennessee from 1927 until 1929 when 
he accepted an appointment as head of 
the department of physiology and 
pharmacology at the University of 
Southern California. He was head of 
the department of physiology of the 
University of Illinois from 1931 to 1936. 
Since 1936 he has been in his present 
post at the University of Minnesota. Dr. 
Visscher is the author of “Experimental 
Physiology” (1935) and numerous 
scientific papers. He was editor of 
Proceedings of the Society for Experi- 
mental Biology and Medicine; Chemis- 
try and Medicine; and Bulletin of 
Minnesota Medical Foundation. 


DR. JOHN J. BITTNER, professor 
and director of cancer research at the 
University of Minnesota Medical School. 
Dr. Bittner was born at Meadville, 
Pennsylvania, February 25, 1904. He 
is regarded as one of the outstanding 
leaders in cancer research and has been 
in his present post at the University 
of Minnesota since 1942. He is an 
incorporator of the Jackson Memorial 
Laboratory for cancer research located 
at Bar Harbor, Maine. Between 1932 
and 1938 he served as special cancer 
investigator of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service. He was a research 
fellow of the National Cancer. Institute 


in surgery at McGill, 
“Minnesota. 


1938-40. In 1939 he was a member of 
the Third International Cancer Cong ps 
held at Atlantic City. The Colle; 
Physicians of Philadelphia in? ‘fol 
awarded him the Alvaranga prize. He 
is a member of the American Associa- 
tion of Cancer Research and serves on 
its editorial ‘board. 


DR. McKEEN CATTELL, professor 
of pharmacology and head of the depart- 
ment of pharmacology at Cornell Uni- 
versity, College of Medicine. Dr. Cat- 
tell was born at Garrison, New York, 
November 17, 1891. He studied at 
Cambridge University and at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin before entering Colum- 
bia University where he received his 
Ph.D and M.D. degrees in 1920 and 
1924 respectively. He is a former 
teaching fellow in physiology at Harvard 
Medical School. He joined the faculty 
of Cornell University in 1925 and has 
been professor and head of the de- 
partment of pharmacology since 1943. 
Dr. Cattell was vice-chairman of the 
division of biology and agronomy of 
the National Research ae 1941- 
42. 


DR. STUART C. CULLEN, professor 
of anesthesiology and chairman of the 
division of anesthesiology at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa. Dr. Cullen is a graduate 
of the University of Wisconsin, receiv- 
ing his medical degree in 1933. He is 
associate editor of the Journal of Anes- 
thesiology and a member of the Board 
of the American Society of Anesthesi- 
ology. He is a past president of the 
Iowa Anesthesiological Society. 


DR. JOSEPH P. EVANS, associate 
professor of surgery, College of Medi- 
cine, University of Chicago. 


Dr. Evans studied at- the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame and Harvard 
College before entering Harvard Medi- 
cal School from which he was graduatéd 
in 1929. He continued advanced 
studies at McGill University and trained 
Chicago and 
He studied abroad at Cam- 
bridge University and worked in the 
National Hospital, London, afterwards 
studying and working at Breslau. He 
was a Rockefeller fellow in 1935 and 
1936. He is a former research fellow 
and assistant neurosurgeon at Montreal 
Neurological Institute. Dr. Evans is 
attending surgeon at Cincinnati General 
Hospital, Children’s Hospital and Good 
Samaritan Hospital. 

DR. CHESTER M. JONES, 
professor of medicine at Harvard Medi- 
eal School. 

Dr. Jones is a graduate of Williams 
College and Harvard Medical School. 
He is a member of the medical staff of 
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Northampton Develops F und 


Program With a 


Punch 


Overseas relief projects aided by regular 


paper salvage and rag collections 


City ward by city ward, and street 
by street, the local Unitarian Service 
Committee of Northampton, Mass., con- 
ducts regular paper salvage and rag 
collections throughout the city to raise 
money for the work of the Unitarian 
Service Committee in its humanitarian 
relief projects overseas. In charge of 
this thoroughgoing campaign is Miss 


Clara D. Hudson, and under her di- 


rection there are quarterly drives so 
well organized that hardly a household 
in the city is not reached one way or 
another and asked to contribute to the 
campaign. 

The streets of the city are paired, 
and each pair is in charge of a locality 
chairman who is notified by letter of the 
next date of collection. The local chair- 
men remind the families on their lists 
(list of families have been obtained 
from the voter’s ward list) and when the 
date in question arrives, tied bundles 
of magazines, newspapers, flattened 
cardboard and rags are set out on the 
curb for collection. The families are 
urged to save their papers and rags, 
especially for the collection. 

Paid advertisements are put in the 
local papers—two for each ward; also 
special news stories about this inter- 
denominational work are featured in the 
local papers and the local radio station 
on Sundays reminds the people of the 


Headquarters for 


2 Communion Sets- Altar Ap- 
pointments - Altar Brass Goods 
CHURCH GOODS 


Proms he on 


ON REQUEST 821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7. PA, 


Classified Advertising 


UNITARIAN SERMONS typed for interested 
readers, help the United Unitarian Appeal. Send 
manuscript to Mrs. Henry Smith, 72 Southbourne 
Rd., Jamaica Plain 30, Mass. 


EXPERIENCED ORGANIST and choir director 
wishes full time position. Write Stanley Souster, 
50 Foller St., Cambridge 38, Mass., or telephone 
Kir. 0440. 


BUY “BEACON PRESS” BOOKS 


collection which comes up the follow- 
ing day or announces a postponement 
if such action is required because of 
weather conditions. 


The collecting itself is done by a man 
in the rag and paper business who 
takes care of all the business details, 
selling the salvage to a factory. He 
pays the local Service Committee at 
ton rate. The highest amount from 
any single ward so far has been $96. 


Private schools and even private 
homes where large collections have 
been made are visited by the collector on 
request. 


More than 150 women of all faiths 
are acting as locality chairmen. Priests. 
and ministers ask their parishes to co- 
operate. Said one donor who happens. 
to be a non-Unitarian: “I deplore the 
Unitarian heresy, but I approve their 
service, and I shall be glad to partici- 
pate.” 


All the locality chairmen have been 
efficiently organized and have received 
information sheets telling in detail ex- 
actly how the business is conducted, 
whom to call in case of emergency, and 
the complete step-by-step story of the 
operation of the project. Contributors: 
are also given detailed information. The 
whole undertaking moves very smoothly 
and is a continuing source of income 
for the Unitarian Service Committee. 


An official of the Unitarian Service 
Committee, examining the records and 
plans of the Northampton Service Com- 
mittee, commented, “If 1,000 communi- 
ties the size of Northampton, which has 
a population of about 25,000 should 
go to work as effectively as has this. 
small New England town, the total re- 
sults would amount to enough money 
to meet the 1947 budget of $1,500,000: 
necessary to continue all operations of 
the Unitarian Service Committee over- 
seas—and even to extend some of the 
medical and child projects—for a whole 
year. If 1,000 towns like Northampton 
did what Northampton is doing, tie 
Unitarian Service Committee could be 
assured of the ability to continue its 
humanitarian relief work especially in 
medical and child care fields, without 


having to rework the budget every 
few months and make. heartbreaking 
Guts. ee 
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95th Western Conference 


Hears Speakers 


3 
The Ninety-Fifth Annual Sessions of 
the Western Unitarian Conference were 
held at the Third Unitarian Church in 
Chicago on May 9, 10, and 11. Rev. E. 
T. Buehrer, minister of the entertaining 
church, was chairman of the program 
committee. 


Three business sessions were held. 
The third one replaced a workshop on 
visual education. It was necessitated 
by the importance of the crisis which 
had developed in the Division of Pub- 
lications, culminating in the suspension 
of the Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman as 
editor of the Christian Register. Mr. 
Melvin Arnold, Director of the Division, 
flew to Chicago to attend the final busi- 
ness session and to present. the position 
of the administration in regard to Mr. 
Fritchman. Action was postponed on 
a resolution “to remove the Christian 
Register from a subsidiary activity of 
the Division of Publications and restore 
it to its rightful and earned place as a 
separate and distinct function of the 
Association with its Editor and his 
staff directly responsible to the Board 
of Directors of the American Unitarian 
Association.” 


The following resolution was passed 
by the Conference: 


“A Resolution on Stephen H. Fritch- 
man. 

“WHEREAS: The editor of the 
Christian Register has performed 
the enviable accomplishments of de- 
veloping our Unitarian journal to 
unprecedented heights, and, 
WHEREAS: He has been faith- 
ful to the cause of religious free- 
dom, not only as editor, but as 
author, speaker, and citizen during 
this era of hysteria, confusion, and 
the deliberate poisoning of the pub- 
lic mind, 
BE IT RESOLVED: That the 95th 
Session of the Western Unitarian 
Conference sends its greetings and 
the hope that in the event he leaves 
his editorial desk he will find even 
greater avenues of usefulness with- 
in the Unitarian denomination and 
the whole field of social and re- 
ligious struggle.” 


The Conference also approved and 
voted to join with the affirmations con- 
tained in a resolution passed by the 
Board of the Conference last September. 
The resolution read: 
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on Liberalism 


“RESOLVED that the Board of 
Directors of the Western Unitarian 
Conference reaffirm the principle of 
freedom of belief and its applica- 
tion to social and theological think- 
ing; that we deny the right of any 
Unitarian official board to dismiss 
a person for his social or theologi- 
cal thinking; that we call upon 
all people, particularly Unitarians, 
to exercise the use of reason and 
tolerance in working out the prob- 
lems of human relations and fellow- 
ship; that we are convinced that 
problems can only be settled fi- 
nally on the basis of principles.” 


Resolution number seven on _ the 
agenda of the American Unitarian 
Association on “Toward an Unsegre- 
gated Church and an Unsegregated 
Society” was also adopted. The Con- 
ference voted to join with the Chicago 
Unitarian Council in supporting and 
co-operating with the Unitarian Service 
Committee in the raising of funds among 
non-Unitarians. Resolutions of appre- 
ciation were voted for the hospitality 
of Third Church, the work of the Con- 
ference committees, and in appreciation 
of the loyal services of the retiring 
Treasurer, Mr. Delta I. Jarrett. A re- 
quest of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice to be included in the 
United Appeal for the sum of $15,000 


was approved. 


At the other business sessions new 
by-laws were adopted. These brought 
the practices of the Conference into 
line with the Illinois statutes. The fol- 
lowing officers and board members were 


elected: 


President—Dr. Curtis W. Reese 

Vice-President—Dr. E. Burdette 
Backus 

Secretary—Rev. Randall S. Hil- 
ton 

Treasurer—Mr. Herbert E. Clap- 
ham 


Board Members—Mrs. Harry C. 
Ormes, Minneapolis, (Unex- 
pired term of Mr. Bragg). 


Mrs. Paul Caskey, Rockford 
Mr. Harry Burns, Cincinnati 


Rev. Grant Butler, DesMoines. 


The program of the Conference be- 


gan with meetings of the ministers and 


the Alliance. Dr. Thaddeus B. Clark 
conducted the ministers’ session. Mrs. 
Charles Haycock, the retiring Midwest 
Vice-President of the General Alliance, 
and Mrs. Randall Hilton, the nominated 
Vice-President, spoke to the women. 
This was followed by worksngps. on the 
duties of the officers. 


Friday evening a panel discussion on 
“The Functional Approach to Religious 
Education,” a book by Dr. Ernest J. 
Chave of the University of Chicago, was 
held. Dr. Reese, Dr. Pennington and 
Dr. Chave participated in the panel. 


Dr. Ralph E. Bailey, Milwaukee, 
spoke to the Western Conference Branch 
of the Unitarian Historical Society Sat- 
urday morning on “Emerson As A 
Poet.” The year 1947 marks the one- 


- hundredth anniversary of the publica- 


tion of Emerson’s first volume of poetry. 


The Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice presented two speakers Satur- 
day afternoon on the subject “Liberals 
Face the Current Hysteria.” Dr. Curtis 
MacDougall, of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, discussed the threat to liberals 
in the proposed legislation before Con- 
gress and the Presidential executive or- 
der on “loyalty.” Dr. James Luther 
Adams of Meadville Theological School 
presented the irrational elements in the 
current “Red Hunt” and the dangers of 
Clerical Facism. 


Dr. Emory Balduf, Dean of Student 
Services at Roosevelt College, Chicago, 
former Director of Union Now, ad- 
dressed the Conference Saturday night 
on the subject “The Liberal’s Role in 
the Improvement of Human Relations.” 


Dr. Balduf stressed racial relations. 
He called upon liberals, particularly 
Unitarians, to do more than pay lip servy- 
ice to the principle of Brotherhood. 


The Sunday program started off with 
a discussion lead by Dr. Millard S. 
Everett, Professor of Philosophy at 
Roosevelt College. At the Anniversary 
Service which followed, the Rev. Harold 
P. Marley, Dayton Conference Preacher, 
spoke on the subject “Living Posi- | 
tively.” Mr. George G. Davis, Director 
of the Department of Unitarian Ex- 
tension and Church Maintenance of the 
A.U.A., Boston, conducted an interest- . 


-ing and most valuable Churchmanship 


Workshop for two hours and a half on 
Sunday afternoon. 


The Conference sessions were brought 


to a close by a banquet at the Bis- 


marck Hotel in the Chicago Loop. Brief 
remarks were made by three of the 
ministers who had recently been settled 
in. churches of the Western Conference. 
They were Helgi Borgford, Beverly 
Unitarian Fellowship, Chicago; William 
(Continued on page 269) 
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Western Unitarian Conference News Notes 


Compiled by RANDALL 8S. HILTON 


All members of the Western Unitarian 
Conference were invited to send in local 
news for this special issue; and as we go 
to press, the following details have been 
recewed: 


Angora, Minn—Milma Lappala_ Erk- 
kila, Minister. 

Improvements to the building and 
grounds are being planned for the sum- 
mer months. 

Bloomington, Ill—Kenneth C. Walker, 
Minister. 

The Laymen’s League was active in 
sponsoring in conjunction with other civic 
organizations, a Town Meeting on the 
commission form of government. The 
church is faced with a major building 
problem as a result of damage done by a 
recent storm. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa—Waldemar Argow, 
Minister. : 

Through its forums, lectures, book 
nights and sermons this church has be- 
come recognized as the center of liberal 
thinking and activities for Cedar Rapids. 
Its minister was recently married to 
Barbara Blaise. The ceremony was per- 
formed by Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow, 
father of the groom. 

Chicago, Iil. 

The Chicago Area Council of Liberal 
Religious Youth was recently organized. 
It has been exceptionally active under 
the leadership of Charles Sherover, Presi- 
dent, and Peter Raible, Executive Sec- 
retary. 

Chicago, First Church—Leslie T. Pen- 
nington, Minister. 

After a six months’ leave of absence 
due to illness Dr. Pennington has returned 
to his normal activities. On April 26 
the Fisk Jubilee Singers presented a pro- 
gram sponsored by the Alliances of the 
church. A reception was held for the 
singers following the concert. 

“Chicago Third Church — Edwin T. 
Buehrer, Minister. 

One of the most successful undertak- 
ings of this rapidly growing church was 
a series of four lectures and discussions 
on philosophy led by the minister. The 
church has become a center for meet- 
ings of many liberal groups on Chicago’s 
west side. 

Chicago, People’s Church—Preston Brad- 
ley, Minister. 

~The most important achievement of the 
year was the Lenten services held dur- 
ing the week before Easter at the Erlanger 
Theatre and the four services on Easter 
Sunday. Some 10,000 people participated 
in them under the leadership of Dr. 
Bradley. 

Chicago, People’s Liberal Church—Wil- 
liam D. Hammond, Minister. 


‘The energetic and unique United Appeal 


> 
ad 


_ Campaign resulted in the church exceed- 


= 


ing its share for the first time in a record 

number of days. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, First—Melvin L. Welke, 
Minister. 

One of the most outstanding events of 
each year is the May Breakfast. This 
year it was addressed by Dr. Charles H. 
Lyttle on Sunday, May 11. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, St. John’s—Julius 
Krolfifer, Minister. 
This year the church will continue serv- 
ices through the summer months. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. — Hurley B. 
Begun, Minister. 

This church, located at the foot of 
Pike’s Peak, will continue services through 
the month of July. 

Davenport, Iowa—Charles E. Snyder, 
Minister. 

During the year Dr. Snyder celebrated 
the 15th anniversary of his ministry here. 
The church made suitable recognition of 
his pastorate. He was also honored by 
the Iowa Unitarian Association on the 
completion of 30 years as Secretary of 
the Association. 


Dayton, Ohio—Harold P. Marley, Minis- 
ter. 

The most successful enterprise has been 
growth of the church school and the 
campaign to raise funds to erect a chil- 
dren’s chapel and additional classrooms. 
Mr. Marley ran for the School Board and 
was barely defeated after a red-baiting 
campaign against him. Although he was 
not elected, the reforms for which he 
fought were achieved. 


Denver, Colo—Rudolph Gilbert, Minister. 

For the first time weekly radio programs 
on Sunday mornings at 9:45 have been 
sponsored by the church. This has re- 
sulted in a steady growth in church at- 
tendance. The church celebrated its 75th 
anniversary last fall. As a part of the 


celebration Dr. Frederick May Eliot gave 


a series of lectures. Mr. Gilbert has the 
reputation of being the most active clergy- 
man in community affairs in Denver. 


Des Moines, Iowa—Grant Butler, Minis- 
ter. 

In the last year the church attendance 
has increased 32 per cent and the church 
school 50 per cent. This has been the 
result of increased activities, radio an- 
nouncements and the work of their serv- 
ice committee. The regular church serv- 
ices during the month of May were broad- 
cast over station WHO. 


Deroit, Mich —Tracy M. Pullman, Minis- 
ter: 

The church school has reached an en- 
rollment of nearly 250. All members of 
the Board of Directors and the Church 
Council are given subscriptions to The 
Christian Register. Two new organiza- 
tions for young people and young married 
people have met with exceptional success. 


The women’s program has included field 

trips to slum areas, housing projects and 

social agencies. 

Evanston, Ill—John Nicholls Booth, 
Minister. 

This church continues its remarkable 
growth. Both the church school and the 
church services crowd the facilities of 
the buildmg. The church membership has 
increased 400 per cent in the last four 
years. ‘The church school has increased 
by 200 per cent. 

Fort Collins, Colo—Harold H. Wright, 
Minister. 

The church school has undergone a new 
growth, particularly in the primary de- 
partment. The new young couples club 
has been a real success. 


Fort Wayne, Ind—Aron S. Gilmartin, 
Minister. 

An exceptional publicity program has 
been undertaken. Mr. Edward Darling, 
public relations expert of the Division of 
Publications, spent a week during April 
in Fort Wayne to help set up the pro- 
gram. A series of lectures was started with 
Preston Bradley as the first speaker. Much 
time and effort has been devoted to the 
field of race relations. 


Geneva, Ill—Charles H. Lyttle, Minister. 
Plans are under way for building an 
addition to the church which will provide 
much needed facilities for social and addi- 
tional purposes. 
Grosse Pointe, Mich—Merrill Otis Bates, 
Minister. 

The church has purchased a new Ham- 
mond organ. The minister is very active 
in civic affairs in the Detroit area. 
Hinsdale, Ill—Robert S. Turner, Minister. 

A survey committee of the church 
brought in recommendations that are re- 
sulting in increased activities in this al- 
ready busy organization. The church 
school planned and carried out an inter- 
racial party. The A. U. Y. has been 
studying and making field trips on hous- 
ing, other religions and minority groups. 


Hobart, Ind—Nelson Moore, Minister. 
There has been a 50 per cent increase in 
attendance in the church in the past two 
years. A church school has been organ- 
ized and a new social discussion group, the 
Emerson Club, has proved successful. 


Indianapolis, Ind—E. Burdette Backus, 
Minister. 

The activity to gain the widest atten- 
tion this year was the Unitarian Forum 
held on Sunday nights which dealt with 
public affairs. The church was filled 
nearly to capacity each Sunday. The 
church school has the largest enrollment in 


-its history. After a brief time off the air 


Dr. Backus again is broadcasting over 
WFBM every Sunday morning at 9:15 
a.m. 
(Continued on page 271) 
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THE CHURCH OF THE LARGER FELLOWSHIP 


Today Brought Me So Great A Satisfaction 


Many of the members of the Larger 
Fellowship belong to other denomina- 
tions. Living in communities which 
lack Unitarian churches, they enter into 
the life of the local congregations and 
in a large number of cases exert a 
definite liberating and liberalizing in- 
fluence. Among them are active minis- 
ters of evangelical faiths, who, with 
the others, find nothing inconsistent in 
their dual affiliation. They do not sign 
a creedal bond when they become mem- 
bers of this church, but affirm a spiritual 
purpose of a life of love and service in 
reverence and freedom. 


It would be quite all right for a mem- 
ber of any religious body to become one 
of us, for we are, indeed, a Fellowship 
of universal faith, positive in our prin- 
ciples and moving onward with small 
regard for things which we cannot be- 
lieve. Our minds are on the great 
religious truths which we receive con- 
tinuously in the ministry of the Larger 
Fellowship, and these we are able to 
communicate to the people of orthodox 
name, in their church schools and 
through the preaching of their minis- 
ters. 


A lady of our Fellowship in the far 
Northwest writes: 

“Today brought me so great a satis- 
faction that I must take time to tell you 


about it. Our minister in the Method- 
ist church which I have always attended 
quoted extensively from van Paassen’s 
sermon, “America Must Choose” in the 
last Christian Register (which paper 
I often lend to him), and three times 
he referred to the viewpoint and work 
of the Unitarians. And the congrega- 
tion took it and liked it.” 


Our fellow member continues: “This 
may not seem as momentous to you as 
to me, who have seen several liberal 
ministers driven away. They were 
expendable and paved the way for the 
easy acceptance now of respect for 
liberal-thinking groups. I have 
worked toward this for thirty years.” 

This community of ten thousand 
people “still hears a narrow gospel,” 
our friend continues. “How slow is 
spiritual growth from childish concepts 
to mature religion, of which Vlastos 
says, ‘It gives one’s life away to what 
one knows to be of highest worth, not 
only for oneself but for all mankind. 
It is giving one’s life away, an act of 
humility, seeing oneself in the perspec- 
tive of a vast creative process.’ ” 

She is “very proud that Unitarian 
Fellowship is putting into practice the 
social gospel.” The Unitarian Service 
Committee, the work camps and all the 
other agencies of religion in action take 


this faith and freedom of ours into a 
practical expression of our belief in the 
brotherhood of man. 

Writing further of her local church 
association, this lady says she has often 
been called upon to give the ministers 
encouragement toward wider horizons 
and has always been allowed to teach 
the young people without restrictions. 
She sees that these fundamental and 
elemental Unitarian truths come first, 
and that they must lead to service both 
personally and by contributing to such 
projects as the Unitarians’ hospital in 
Poland, for example. Without sery- 
ice, “religion is sterile.” 

With understanding and a wide out- 
look, she concludes: “While it is heart- 
ening to know that others have also 
found the answer to their religious 
quest in the Unitarian interpretation 
(rather than, as Clare Luce, in the 
escapist type of church), yet I feel that 
an active service plan in our own com- 
munities as well as abroad, is the only 
thing which will long or closely bind us 
together for usefulness. It might be 
that we should develop the study of 
what Christian political ideology we 
will champion because the time is soon 
coming when we will have to take a 
stand and if that stand is a Christian 
one, we will need each other’s moral 
support.” 

ALBERT C, DIEFFENBACH 


Write for information about uniting with 
the world-wide Church of the Larger Fellow- 
ship and receiving its ministry to Dr. Dieffen- 
bach, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


Religious Liberals 
(Continued from page 244) 


already had a full schedule. Students 
are irritated and protest the inade- 
quacy of this arrangement. One strik- 
ing result is that the head of the Bible 
Department has taken over the most 
advanced and “toughest” course of- 
fered in economics, namely, Interna- 
tional Economic Relations; this pro- 
fessor who had one course in economics 
25 years ago! Those enrolled in the 
course are advanced students, and they 
are very much irked over the arrange- 
ment. One was heard to comment, 
“This course will no doubt now receive 
the proper and acceptable religious in- 
terpretation.” 

Several alumni, former contributors 
to the college, have informed both me 
and the administration that their sup- 
port is a thing of the past. Letters from 
New York to California, including some 
from those who are neither alumni nor 
Baptists, protest this action as belong- 
ing to some period from the eighteenth 
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century ‘back to the Council of Nicaea. 
With several of these correspondents 
I agree that such action is undemocratic, 
un-American and certainly more the 
pattern of Fascistic or other authori- 
tarianism behavior. 

In conclusion I wish to say that I 
am neither a hero nor martyr in this 
affair. It has been instrumental in my 
effort to align myself with other liberals; 
and as a matter of fact, from the pres- 
ent outlook it appears that I shall be 
benefited. What is of moment is the pity 
that should be extended to those in 
authority who display such myopic 
vision while posing as experts in the 
field of “liberal arts” and “higher educa- 
tion.” To me, such action is a con- 
fession of fear—a tender-minded, head- 
in-the-sand reluctance to meet con- 
troversial viewpoints—an effort to pro- 
tect what, upon scrutiny, might turn 
out to be doubtful to themselves. 

Will modern, intelligent, inquiring 
students continue to be attracted to an 
institution which . purportedly offers 


them the truths (with limitations), and 
refuses to subject its own precious, re- 
ligious dogmas to critical examination? 


SHORT TAKES 


CALLS AND INSTALLATIONS: 
The Rev. W. Hollis Tegarden will be 
installed as minister of the First Parish 
Church, Ashby, Mass., on June 1, ac- 
cording to tentative plans. . . . At Port- 
land, Me., the Rev. Alexander Winston 
officially took over the ministry at the 
First Parish Church there on May 4... . 
The Rev. Paul F. Bliss, minister of the 
Saco, Me., Unitarian Church, has ac- 
cepted the call to the First Church in 
Somerville, Mass., effective August 1. 


Education for Individuals 
HACKLEY SCHOOL 


Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 


A Liserat Boarpine ScHOOL 
For Boys 10 to 18 
For INFORMATION WRITE TO 
MITCHELL GRATWICK, HeapMAstTER 
Hacxiey Scuoor, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


REMARKS OF REY. STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN 


Delivered at 122nd annual meeting of The American Unitarian Association, 


Arlington Street Church, May 22, 1947, and published at his request 


The reason I have repeatedly sought 
since May 8th to present the issue of the 
future of The Christian Register to this 
particular body is because this annual 
gathering is our nearest approximation 
to a town meeting that we have in our 
fellowship. And if any matter ever 


needed a democratic expression Ofsme«< 


opinion, it is this subject of our Uni- 
tarian journal. 

It would have been comparatively easy 
to resign to the board of directors of this 
Association under normal circumstances. 
But in a period of national reaction, 
cultivated hate drives and calculated 
hysteria, I was determined not to see our 
126 years of work by editors of a free 
journal go down the drain without a 
struggle. I do not believe that the most 
Laodicean Unitarian in this meeting is 
sufficiently indifferent to want a mere 
house organ distributing handouts with 
the official views of any administration. 
We are a people who like vigorous and 
independent thought and that was why I 
found such inspiration to serve as your 
editor. The Christian Register did not 
survive a century and a quarter of strug- 
gle to come to such an ignominious fate 
as some would offer it today. 


:; or 4 This meeting is the one and only place 
that offers an opportunity for funda- 
mental Unitarian democracy to work. 
The health of our denomination and its 
long and honorable repute in the eyes of 
a watchful world are at stake today. 
Several editors of church magazines have 
so informed your high officials and it is 
quite apparent in the attention the press 
of America has given this controversy. 
_ Our love of free speech in religion is no 
new thing. 

We cannot have a neutral journal of- 
fering in Reader’s Digest fashion a bit 
of every current opinion and expect any- 
one of the slightest mentality or spirit- 
ual integrity to look our way or enter 
our churches. It is unforgivable jour- 
_nalism and unspeakable religion. 

The issue is not that of choosing be- 
tween personalities; it is the major ques- 
tion of how to have an unfettered Uni- 
tarian movement which will let the spirit 
operate on the souls of men and women 
without dictation and with a maximum 
of good will and understanding. There 


“are people by the hundreds of thousands 


in and beyond our church who consider 
freedom something we especially cherish 


and protect. They take our words with 


deadly earnestness as my mailbag has 


proven for nearly five years. JM this 
moment a censored editor, and I mean 
censored, happens to be the immediate 
symbol of the struggle, but the issue is 
the ultimate one of Unitarian religion— 
are we men who honor the free tongue 
or are we not? 


~ In recent weeks I have been reading 
a book of stories written by disabled 
veterans. One sentence stays in my 
mind: “It is a bitter thing to see fear 
on the face of a fellow man.” It is my 
sad responsibility, my friends, to say 
nothing has changed in the past year ex- 
cept that I have begun to see fear on the 
faces of men who were once bold and 
courageous. There has been much new 
fear engendered in America in recent 
months and some of it has seeped into 
Unitarian citadels. 


AT was no less co-operative in April of 


this.year than I was last November: It 
is not I who have changed. I wrote the 
same kind of words, gave the same ex- 
egesis of the Unitarian saints in the 
same voice across this land of ours, and 
pled for the same consecrated action for 
humanity with the same practical sug- 
gestions. A reading of the Register 
pages can document this statement for 


‘all who choose to read them. 


I am dismissed, I am told, for admin- 
istrative non-co-operation. Few have 
asked and found answers to the question 
on what I refused to co-operate with. 
I refused, to put it very briefly, to let the 
irreducible minimum of editorial free- 
dom be liquidated by men who thought 
our critics could be appeased. I refused 
to appease unappeasable men. .. . by 
offering them postponed words on 
Greece, a few vitriolic words on the 
Soviet Union, a friendly salute to the 
irresponsibles who are determined to 
have profits even if it means atomic des- 
olation. I was pressed to submit page 
proofs to the Director of Publications 
which action was never an agreement on 
my part but an act reluctantly tolerated. 
I was encouraged to print “both sides” 
of issues when often I knew from my 
reading of the one-sided sermon on the 
Mount that there was only one side for 
an honest man to take. 


I never asked for a private magazine; 
I asked for a journal serving our 
churches and you are the judges as to 
whether you got it. I met regularly with 
my editorial board in a most co-opera- 
tive fashion as Dr. Perkins’ release from 


a majority of the board members testi- 
fies. If I have satisfied the majority of 
our readers, the majority of our church 
members, the majority of our ministers 
and the majority of our editorial board, 
I feel there is some argument for con- 
tinuing the person who has directed the 
magazine and to permit him to do so 
without unnecessary shackles. 


There has been no major failure to 
co-operate on my part. My agreement 
to co-operate never involved a surrender 
of basic editorial freedom. Memoranda 
and conversations with both Dr. Eliot 
and Mr. Arnold made this clear again 
and again. Consultation, discussions 
and conferences took place frequently in 
a co-operative manner, more frequently 
than any religious editor I know would 
comfortably endure. I am accused of 
violating an agreement which in fact I 
consistently refused to make, and the 
President and Director of the Division 
of Publications have on record state- 
ments making clear that I consented to 
work within the Division only on the 
understanding that the status of the 
Register as a free magazine with a free 
editor be maintained. On this matter 
let there be no ambiguity. My own files 
since October, 1946 include copies of 
memoranda sent to the President of the 
Association, memoranda which make 
transparently clear my insistence upon 
real freedom to operate as editor, even 
though I was eager to co-operate with 
other officers in getting out the maga- 
zine. I never promised to abdicate my 
ultimate responsibility as an_ editor. 
Those who know me can believe this, I 
am sure. 


I am concerned about a free Register 
being allowed to speak for Unitarianism, 
without a screening process through a 
public relations director, however gifted. 
If we are too feeble to endure free speech 
by editors and writers and too frightened 
by reaction to proclaim liberty to people 
in great need, then the religion of Ser- 
vetus is a mockery and the church of 
Channing in which we gather today is a 
fantastic facade. 

I am calling on the delegates I alerted 
with two editorials to attend these meet- 
ings to speak now with boldness against 
corruption of a great magazine which 
you and I love. I have served the Uni- 
tarian church seventeen years with 
pride and I do not voluntarily exile my- 
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Liberal Principles Reaffirmed 
At 122nd Anniversary Meetings 


1500 attend largest conference in quarter century 


International religious liberal leaders and Unitarians from coast to coast and 
from Canada convened in Boston from May 18 through May 22 for the 122nd 
Anniversary Week of the American Unitarian Association and reaffirmed the 
liberal principles of their free faith in positive terms at panel discussions, in open 


meetings and in resolutions. 


It was estimated that more than 1,500 
delegates, ministers and friends gath- 
ered for the occasion. Among the out- 
standing Europeans present during the 
week were The Rt. Rev. Frantisek 
Kovar, Bishop-Patriarch of the Czecho- 
slovak Church, a liberal group which 
recognizes principles like the Unitarians 
and which increased in membership to 
number more than a million and a quar- 
ter people during the actual occupation 
of that country by the Nazis; the Rey. 
Vaclav Vysohlid, secretary of the 
Foreign Committee of the Central Coun- 
cil of the Czechoslovak Church, who by 
a “miracle” of survival was able to 
return to his work after three years in 
the horror camp of Buchenwald and 
three more at Dachau—and who was 
liberated by the advancing Americans 
on the very day which had been set for 
his execution; and the Rt. Rev. Alex- 
ander Szent-Ivanyi, Deputy-Bishop and 
Ecclesiastical President of the Hun- 
garian Unitarian Church and president 
of the Liberal Party in the Hungarian 
Parliament, who led the underground 
forces in Hungary during the German 
occupation and was decorated for his 
work by Field Marshall Alexander. 


Addresses by nationally known Uni- 
tarian leaders, panel discussions on na- 
‘tional and world affairs and_ basic 
decisions on fundamental Unitarian 
policy featured this year’s May Meet- 
ings. The Anniversary Sermon was 
delivered by Dr. Curtis W. Reese, dean 
of the Abraham Lincoln Center in Chi- 
cago and editor of Unity Magazine; 
General Brock Chisholm, executive 
secretary of the World Health Organiza- 
tion now meeting with the United Na- 
tions at Lake Success, gave the Ware 
Lecture; Miss Katharine Lenroot, chief 
of the Children’s Bureau in Washington, 
and Dr. Paul Dudley White, inter- 
nationally famous cardiologist of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital and 
chairman of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee’s Medical Teaching Mission to 
Czechoslovakia last summer, addressed 
a public meeting of the U.S.C.; Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
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American Unitarian Association, spoke 
at the Education Luncheon, before the 
General Alliance and at the Annual 
Meetings. 

Among the resolutions adopted at the 
Annual Meeting on the final day were 
those urging compulsory jurisdiction of 
the International Court of Justice; 
opposing persecution and loss of civil 
liberties for political opinion; calling 
for a free press throughout the world; 
asking for admission of America’s 
“fair share” of European displaced 
persons; opposing compulsory peace- 
time military training; condemning the 
methods of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities; opposing “en- 
croachment upon the principle of the 
separation of church and state”; re- 
nouncing the principle of segregation be- 
cause of race, color, religion or ancestry; 
and supporting planned parenthood. 
These resolutions were printed in full in 
the May issue of The Register and were 
all adopted with minor changes. 


SUNDAY, MAY 18 


The first event of Anniversary Week 
was the 16th annual Junior Choir 
Festival at the First Church in Boston 
(Unitarian) on Sunday at 4:30 p.m., 
when 520 youngsters from 32 Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire Unitarian 
choirs, colorfully robed in gowns rang- 
ing from crimson and burgundy to blue 
and black, with white surplices and 
collars, presented seasonal songs, 
anthems and Christmas music, led by 
Miss Ruth Abbott with William E. Zeuch 
of the First Church at the organ. The 
Boston papers covered the ceremony 
fully, with pictures and news articles, 
as they did all the other May Meetings 


events. 


In the evening, Dr. Curtis W. Reese, 
president of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, gave the Anniversary Sermon at 
the Arlington Street Church, which was 
well filled for the occasion. His address, 
which urged taking a very strong stand 
against “the revival of tyranny in poli- 
tics and bigotry in religion,” is printed 


in full elsewhere in this issue. Officiating 
at the meeting were Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister of the church; Rev. 
Norman D. Fletcher of Montclair, N. J., 
and Rev. Charles R. Joy of Newton. 


MONDAY, MAY 19” 


Panel discussions on world affairs 
during the afternoon and a fellowship 
party in the evening featured the Mon- 
day Meetings. Hon. Lawrence G. Brooks 
of Boston led the panel on “Interna- 
tional Relations” in the auditorium of 
the First Church, and Rev. Edwin H. 
Wilson of Salt Lake City led the panel 
in the Edward Everett Hale Chapel of 
the same church on “Problems in 
Democracy.” 

The fellowship party was held at 
8:15 in the Boston City Club, with three 
special guests of honor—the Czecho- 
slovak Patriarch; Mr. Vysohlid and 
Bishop Szent-Ivanyi. 

- Other events of the day included the 
reading of three papers on “Being a 
Minister's Wife” at the annual meeting 
of the Unitarian Ministers’ Wives Asso- 
cation at the home of Mrs. Frederick 
May Eliot, with Mrs. Dana Greeley 
presiding in the chair. The annual 
meeting of the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union issued a statement saying in part: 


The genius of Unitarianism has al- 
ways been the application of religious 
and ethical insight into the practical 
problems and concerns of people. In 
recent weeks certain church leaders, both 
lay and clerical, have demanded that 
the churches confine themselves to so- 
called “purely religious’ matters having 
to do only with “the life of the soul.” 
Religious liberals, however, must not be 
deceived by such attempts to divorce 
“the spiritual life’ from the common 
concerns of democracy. 

Some of our number also have attacked 
as Communistic certain ideas and prin- 
ciples that have been traditionally con- 
sidered Unitarian and liberal. . . . Liberals 
must take action on social questions at 
the risk of being called Communists, just 
as they must maintain democratic prin- 
ciples at the risk of being called Fascists 
or capitalistic stooges. They must op- 
pose all forms of totalitarianism and 
bigotry, whether ecclesiastical or political, 
and at the same time they must oppose 
all forms of social injustice in our present 
imperfect democracy. 

There can-be no neutrality in ‘these 
matters. Silence or inaction are them- 
selves forms of action; they betray democ- 
racy and liberal religion by default. We 
affirm that many of the issues which some 
religious liberals term “non-religious” or 
“Communistic” are precisely the issues 
we must confront with positive respon- 
sibility if democracy is to be preserved 
and extended. 


The 40th annual meeting of the Uni- | 


tarian Service Pension Society was 
held in the afternoon at the Arlington 
Street Church; and the Unitarian 


+ 
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_ Thomas A. Sinclair presiding. 


\ 
Pacifist Fellowship met at King’s Chapel 
House at 4:00 p.m., electing the follow- 
ing officers: Rev. William B. Rice of 


Wellesley Hills, president; Rev. Charles 


Wellman of Rockport, Mass., secretary- 
treasurer; and Rev. Walter Royal Jones 
of Barnstable, Mass., editor of the 
Newsletter. 

The annual meeting of the Religious 


_Arts Guild and its citation dinner also 


occurred in the afternoon. Rev. Marion 
Franklin Ham was cited for “his out- 
standing contributions to the field of 
Hymnody.” An exhibit of competing 
entries of altar flower arrangements 
suitable for the month of May was held 
by the Guild on Tuesday and Wednes. 
day at headquarters. 


TUESDAY, MAY 20 


Tuesday was Education Day, featur- 
ing the work of the Division of Educa- 
tion under the direction of Rev. Ernest 
W. Kuebler. The annual meeting of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
met at the First Church with Rev. 
Other 
speakers presented by the Division in- 
cluded Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs, Rev. G. 
Richard Kuch, Miss Frances W. Wood, 
Dr. Merrill G. Bush, Rev. Kuebler, Dr. 
Alice Kelliher of New York University, 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot, Mrs. Danforth 
Lincoln, Mrs. Elizabeth H. Frederick 
and Mrs. Whitman Hall. 

In the evening a public meeting 
sponsored by the Unitarian Service 
Committee in the Arlington Street 
Church was addressed by Miss Katha- 
rine F. Lenroot, chief of the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, and Dr. Paul Dudley 
White of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. The Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee at present is specializing in 
medical relief and child care. 

Said Miss Lenroot in part: 


What has been done and what is plan- 
ned for the relief of the suffering children 
abroad, unprecedented though it be in 
amount, falls pitifully short of what is 
needed. . . . In this post war but gravely 
unsettled period, we have set our faces 
toward the building of a world order 
where freedom and democracy can live 
and grow. The only way in which we 
can achieve a peaceful and ordered world 
is through people. The most perfect 
political system is valueless unless ‘the 
people using that system are animated 
by right ideals and have the strength of 
body and character, the intelligence and 
social effectiveness necessary to make it 
-work. Our major concern therefore must 
be the children and youth who tomorrow 
will be at tthe helm of national govern- 
ments and national and _ international 
organizations and institutions. 

How can we expect children, accustomed 
to hunger and want, and deprived of most 
of those things which mean physical and 
spiritual security and growth, to develop 
into people who will understand the 
democratic faith and principles? 


Dr. White emphasized the implica- 
tion in international goodwill which 
resulted from the Unitarian Medical 
Teaching Mission to Czechoslovakia last 
summer (which he headed) as being 


fully as important as the medical work 
itself. He said: 


Most important of all were the friend- 
ships established, and these I am sure 
will endure. Already Czech, Moravian 
and Slovakian doctors have come over 
here to study and to observe and we 
have plans for revisiting tthem. The 
finest kind of exchange has been initiated 
and we have been told that this human 
contact has counted far more in our in- 
ternational association, present and fu- 
ture, and towards the peace of the world, 
than the giving of food and clothing and 
medical supplies per se, vital as those 
things are. 

This was an experiment, brand-new in 
its extenlt, and it was successful beyond 
our hopes. But it meant hard work, self- 
discipline, constant co-operation and 
humble service. It meant above all, long 
and careful preparation such as only a 
consecrated group like the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee could initiate. 

It has set a pattern. Indeed, its suc- 
cess caused the United Nations to ask 
the Committee to organize more missions, 
and I am happy to tell you that a fine 
group of medical men and surgeons is 
again off for Europe next month to serve 
as a teaching mission to Austria and 
Hungary. 

It is splendid constructive work and de- 
serves your full support, as do the many 
other relief activities, medical and other- 
wise, of the Unitarian Service Committee. 

More money spent in this way may 
save the world not only milllions of dol- 
lars in war expenditures for atomic bombs 
and other devices, but also untold suf- 
fering. There can be no question of our 
choice. 


Other events of Tuesday included the 
47th annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Historical Society, the annual meeting 
of the Unitarian Temperance Society, 
the annual meeting of the Cosmotheist 
Society and the annual business meet- 
ing of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice. Officers elected by the 
latter included Dr. Homer A. Jack of 
Chicago, president; Dr. Marshall 
Dimock of Evanston, IIl., vice-president; 
Joseph Mire of Madison, Wis., secre- 
tary; and Mrs. Verna Siegrist of 
Chicago, treasurer. The editorial board 
of the UFSJ were elected as follows: 
Rev. Helgi Borgford, Dr. Curtis Reese 
and Mrs. Robert Mason, all of Chicago. 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 21 

The annual meeting of the General 
Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women featured Wednesday 
meetings. This included an all-day ses- 


sion at the Arlington Street Church. 


At noon, the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee luncheon, a regular Anniversary 
Week event, was held at the Boston 
City Club with eye-witness reports from 
Miss Helen Fogg of Norwell, Mass., and 


Walter Rosenblum of New York, official 
photographer of the Service Committee, 
both of whom had recently returned 


from overseas assignments. 


The Ware lecture, given in the First 
Church in Boston by Dr. Brock 
Chisholm, executive secretary of the 
World Health Organization of the 
United Nations, was entitled “The 
Changing Sources of Emotional Se- 
curity.” This will be published soon. 

The following officers were elected 
by the Alliance at their 57th annual 
meeting: Mrs. George W. Pieksen of 
Missouri, president; Mrs. J. Edward 
Gonnellan of Massachusetts, secretary; 
and Mrs. Harry Dunlap Brown of 
Massachusetts, treasurer. Nine regional 
vice-presidents were also elected as were 
33 directors, a nominating committee 
of eight and a credential committee of 
six. 


SERVICE COMMITTEE LUNCHEON 


Walter Rosenblum, speaking at the 
Service Committee luncheon, had as a 
background four enlarged photographs 
of pictures which he had taken over- 
seas, each enlargement measuring four 
by five feet in size and each illustrating 
the types of people with whom the Serv- 
ice Committee is dealing in Europe. Mr. 
Rosenblum said in part: 


As a result of visiting your projects 
overseas I can say that you have produced 
an epic story in the field of European 
relief, and. history will judge it so. There 
is no other relief organization which even 
comes close to the standards which you 
have set, for you are giving help to the 
finest element of society, Ithose people 
who began to fight back when we didn’t 
even know the meaning of the word. 
People of every race, color and creed come 
to your office asking for help. I have 
photographed at least 15 nationalities 
receiving help from the U. S. C. 


Miss Fogg emphasized the 


work 


among individuals, pointing out that 


“very few people have ever seen a mil- 
lion children all at once. Before such 
a figure one is overwhelmed with a 
feeling of helplessness.” She added: 


The U. S. C. is concerned with rais- 
ing the individual above 'the mass and 
encouraging him to take his place as a 
helper in the restoration of Europe rather 
than keeping him merely alive on a 
subsistence level. 

The Unitarian Service Committee has 
been a pioneer in an unique ‘type of re- 
habilitative work—the medical teaching 
mission. The Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee sends teams of first-rate American 
specialists who instruct the native doctors 
in newly discovered techniques, the use 
of new drugs, and operation of newly- 
developed equipment. Local populations 
immediately get the benefit of this teach- 
ing. Thus by a relatively small expendi- 
ture of money, the Service Committee 
brings lasting benefits. 
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Unitarian Churches Break 


All Reeords in Growth 


Unitarian strength and influence are continuing to mount throughout the 
country, according to church newsletters, correspondence and word-of-mouth 
evidence. First of all, Unitarian churches are increasing in membership. Reports 
picked at random from all over the nation show this very clearly: 

The Miami Unitarian Church has added 80 new members since fall; at Tulsa, 
27 new members were taken in on Easter—and this year’s average attendance for 
April was 219, whereas last year for the same month it was 175; at Unity Church, 
St. Paul, 32 new members were taken in on Easter; the Unitarian church at Brain- 
tree, Mass., has taken in 96 new members in the course of a year; at New Orleans 
there has been a net gain of 28 new members in the last year and the budget has 


gone up $770 in the same period. ... 


At Framingham, Mass., 36 voting 
members were taken in during a period 
of three months, besides 13 young 
people; at Melrose, Mass., 25 new mem- 
bers have joined the church since fall; 
the Memphis Unitarian church took in 
29 new members this year, in the heart 
of the “Bible belt country” —this church 
averages 12 strangers per Sunday and 
has been using newspaper advertising 
most effectively; at Germantown, Pa., 
60 new members joined the Unitarian 
Church on April 6; 26 new members 
were ready to sign the membership book 
at Natick, Mass., as we went to press, 
and in this town Albert K. Herling, the 
‘minister, writes the editorials for the 
weekly newspaper, which is owned by a 
Catholic; in East Boston, Mass., 31 new 
members, “almost all young people,” 
joined the church this year and were 
given a reception at the annual meeting 
on April 24; at Hopedale, Mass., 48 new 
members were taken in at Easter, most 
of them new couples who have recently 
moved into town—this church has a con- 
gregation of 256in a town with a popu- 
lation of 3,000; the Unitarian Church at 
Fairhaven, Mass., took in 44 new mem- 
bers on Palm Sunday; at Kansas City 
the Unitarian church has added 78 new 
members since September; financial re- 
turns in Hartford, this year reached an 
all-time high, being $731 over last year, 
as we went to press... . 

Everywhere Unitarians, conscious of 
the fact that once the principles of Uni- 
tarianism are known to the public the 
influence of Unitarianism immediately 
begins to expand and new members are 
attracted, were putting more and more 
effort into planned programs of church 
promotion. For example, a small ad- 
vertisement placed in the New York 
Times brought more than 300 requests 
for Unitarian literature. 

During the past year the number of 
Unitarian churches using display adver- 
tisements on the news pages has been 
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increasing rapidly. Also in the planned 
programs for church promotion have 
been included a still more frequent use 
of the weekly—rather than the monthly 
—newsletter; and the use of direct mail 
and radio have both increased im- 
mensely. 


Elsewhere on these news pages ap- 
pears a story of America’s only tele- 
vision preacher—John Nicholls Booth— 
but other Unitarian ministers are get- 
ting more and more time on radio con- 
stantly. For example, Rev. John Fisher 
at Framingham, Mass., was on Station 
WKOX with a full hour every Sunday 
morning from April 27 through May 
25, using “Five Bases of Unitarian Ad- 
vance” as his subject; and Rev. Edward 
Manning of Gardner, Mass., was on 
Radio Station WHOB during all of May 
and will continue again for thirteen 
weeks in the fall; Rev. Grant Butler in 
Des Moines was over the powerful WHO 
at 11 o’clock every Sunday in May; E. 
Burdette Backus continues his regular 
fifteen minute Sunday morning broad- 
casts which are a regular feature of the 
church promotion program in Indian- 
apolis. . 


SHORT TAKES 

UNITARIANS LEAD: New Bedford, 
Mass., campaigners reporting on the 
work of the Inter-Church Council of 
Greater New Bedford Fund gave first 
honors to the Unitarian Memorial 
Church in Fairhaven for turning in the 
highest amount on the opening night. 


. . . REBUILDING: members of the 
Unitarian-Universalist Church in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., have voted to construct 
new parish house facilities and have in 
hand tentative plans submitted by Bos- 
ton architects. Previously the Federated 
Church had met in the Universalist 
Church building which was destroyed 
by fire recently. . WAYSIDE 
PULPIT: Given international fame: by 
the New York Times Magazine of May 


1] was the Chinese proverb, “The man 
who removed the mountain began by 
carrying away small stones” which was 
photographed by a Times reporter in 
front of the Unitarian Church in New- 
buryport, Mass. as one of the regular 
messages of the Wayside Pulpit, .. . 
RESIGNATION: Rev. John W. Eager 
from the Marblehead Unitarian Church. 
He has gone to work as a rigger in a 
local shipyard. The story made nation- 
wide news through the wire services... . 


At work in her bindery is Miss Katharine 
Nash, daughter of the late John Burnet 
Nash, who last fall rebound the famous 
Theodore Parker Bible for Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes of Community Church. 
She studied abroad in London and Paris 
as well as in New York, and sailed in May 
to London to continue her studies of 
bookbinding. She is a member of the 
Guild of Bookworkers, does binding and 
tooling by hand for special clients during 
the winter. 


DEMOCRACY IN ACTION: Mem- 
bers of the Second Congregational So- 
ciety (Unitarian) of Concord, N. H., 
were reminded recently by the Rev. 
Frank O. Holmes, minister, that New 
Hampshire natives “have a special obli- 
gation to square our practices with the 
American ideal of equal rights for all 
citizens” because of the state’s great 
scenic and recreational advantages. . . . 
He urged religious liberals to lead the 
way against racial discrimination. . . . 


PUBLIC SERVICE: The First Parish 
church of Watertown, Mass., utilized its 
calendar to warn of the increasing inci- 
dence of diptheria in Greater Boston, 
and urged that parents have their chil- 
dren innoculated against the disease 
immediately. Similarly, so impressed 
was the minister of the First Congrega- 
tional church (Unitarian) of Provi- 


ee 


wu 


dence, R. I., with the significant ma- 
terial offered at the Rhode Island World 
Affairs Week that he recommended 
church members attend. 


HALF-WAY MARK: Unitarians in 
Palo Alto, Calif., have passed the half- 
way mark toward establishment of a 
permanent society there. By the end of 
April, 37 individuals, representing 29 
families, had signed the charter mem- 
bership roll, while nearly 50 persons 
were attending services. When 50 fam- 
ilies are enrolled, the society will organ- 
ize formally and call a full-time minis- 
ter... ACTIVITY IN THE SOUTH: The 
Rev. Lon Ray Call, minister-at-large 
organizing the Unitarian Church in 
Charlotte, N. €., where a Unitarian so- 
ciety has been growing since last No- 
vember, began a series of four Sunday 
services there in April and May. Al- 
though still without a church building, 
services were held in the Hotel Char- 
lotte. Mr. Call’s sermons, designed to 
introduce the dynamics of liberal re- 
ligion, included those entitled, “The 
Faith Behind Freedom” and. “Blessed 
Are the Restless.” 


BLOOD BANK: The Winchester, 
Mass., Unitarian Church was chosen as 
headquarters for the Red Cross mobile 
blood bank April 29 when the Red Cross 
sought to obtain 1,500 pints of blood 
through voluntary donations from 
townspeople there. . .. CONCORD CON- 
FERENCE: Unitarian women from 
Concord, N. H., and surrounding com- 
munities joined with the annual meet- 
ing of the New Hampshire Alliance 
April 30 for all-day discussions on 
Alliance plans at the First Unitarian 
church in Concord. . . . HUNGARIAN 
BISHOP BUSY: Still touring the coun- 
try with his message that “The East and 
West can meet,” the Rev. Alexander 
Szent-Ivanyi, bishop of the Hungarian 
Unitarian church, spoke twice in 
Columbus, O., once at the Upper Arling- 
ton Schools where students presented 

shim with a receipt for $719 they had 
collected for European relief needs, and 
again at the Central YMCA. Earlier in 
the month, the bishop, whose war-time 
record in the Hungarian underground 
sounds like an Alfred Hitchcock thriller, 
visited his Harvard classmate, the Rev. 
Robert Raible, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Dallas. Tex. 

NEW PUBLICATION: A monthly 
paper is being published by the Uni- 
tarian Christian Committee, the April 
issue being Vol. 1, No. 1, with the name 
of “Our Faith.” The editor is Rev. 
Harvey Swanson, of the Lancaster, Pa., 
Unitarian church; the editorial board 
is comprised of Robert Rantoul, Mrs. 
Herbert Lyman, Rev. Carl Bihldorff, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, Dr. H. H. 
Saunders and Rey. Rowland Gray-Smith. 


Rev. John Nicholls Booth of Evanston is shown as he broadcasts his regular program 
by television over WBKB, Chicago. 


Magazine Aeclaims Booth 
As Television ‘Find’ 


According to a critic’s review in the 
Billboard magazine, Rev. John Nicholls 
Booth of the Unitarian Church in Evans- 
ton, Ill. (the only American clergyman, 
as far as the Register can discover, who 
regularly broadcasts his own program 
by television) is a real television “find.” 
This magazine, which is usually ex- 
tremely severe in its criticisms, says 
“Booth, we believe, is a video find, with 
an easy-going, informal manner of 
speaking of the best tele commentators. 
His entire talk concerned important 
findings in the field of psychology and 
psychiatry, and despite the difficult sub- 
ject matter, he never referred to notes, 
nor did he ever become ponderous.” .. . 
A new honor came to him recently when 
the March 30 half-hour panel, “Have 
We Outgrown Our Superstitions?” in 
which he was featured, was chosen as 
one of the four outstanding Northwest- 
ern University Reviewing Stand dis- 
cussions of the year to be broadcast over 
Mutual’s coast-to-coast facilities. Hav- 


ing been chosen as one of the four out- 
standing discussions, the program will 
be rebroadcast by recording this Fall 
over a minimum of 117 radio stations. 
(On the March 30 program appearing 
with Dr. Booth were Dr. Curtis Mac- 
Dougall, head of the Department of 
Journalism at Northwestern, and Her- 
bert Graffis, Chicago Times colum- 
MSE) 4. 


John Nichols Booth has been televis- 
ing for 18 months over Chicago’s radio 
station WBKB, one of the three largest 
stations in the world. When he was 
questioned by your correspondent about 
the subjects of his radio television talks, 
Dr. Booth said: “Most of my addresses 
are rewrites of sermons delivered in the 
Evanston Unitarian Church... . . I am 
under fire, at the moment, from the 
American Federation of Astrologers 
and other groups for some of my state- 
ments on the broadcast about outgrow- 
ing our superstitions. .. .” 


CIVIL LIBERTIES PROTECTED: 
Dr. Merrill E. Bush of the American 
Unitarian Association: participated ac- 
tively in a protest action against passage 
of a Massachusetts bill to establish a 
legislative committee on subversive ac- 
tivities. Leaders of most other Protes- 
tant and Jewish churches joined in 
opposition, while the Boston Herald, 


conservative Republican newspaper, de- 
nounced the proposed legislation as a 

medium for “drum head justice.” 
LABOR RELATIONS: _ Industrial 
peace will be achieved only when the 
general public exchanges ignorance for 
knowledge and indifference for under- 
standing toward labor’s problems, the 
Rev. Dr. Horace Westwood charged in 
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a sermon at the Charlestown, S. C., Uni- 
tarian church. . . . Although deploring 
the power of such leaders as John L. 
Lewis, he defended their goals, decent 
living and working conditions, and de- 
clared, “I marvel not so much at the 
excess of demands as the restraint.” 

. GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY: Dr. 
Howard B. Bard, minister emeritus of 
the First Unitarian Church, San Diego, 
Calif., celebrated with Mrs. Bard their 
50th wedding anniversary April 30 at 
a church reception. A portrait of Dr. 
Bard was unveiled and placed i in Bard 
Hall. 

CHICAGO UNITARIAN HONORED: 
More than. 2,500 persons attended serv- 
ices at the Peoples Church April 27 to 
pay tribute to Dr. Preston Bradley, 
minister and radio preacher, on his 35th 
anniversary with the church he founded. 
He preached his first sermon in a hired 
hall to 68 persons; now membership is 
4,000, and they worship in a $780,000 
church built in 1926. . . . ANNIVER- 
SARY: The First Unitarian Church in 
Los Angeles, was founded 70 years ago 
in March. 

REPORT DINNER SETS KEYNOTE 
FOR ACTION: The Rev. Frederick May 
Eliot, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, speaking at the As- 
sociation’s report dinner to conclude the 
1947 United Appeal Drive, asserted 
Unitarians will take their “straight, un- 
compromising gospel of freedom and 
democracy” directly into the no-man’s 
land of ideological conflict stretching 
across Europe. 


“Where else should we be today,” he 
challenged in answer to critics of the 
Unitarian policy of providing relief in 
countries under Soviet domination, “but 
where the menace of totalitarian power 
is the strongest, and fighting the death 
battle with freedom.” 

He also served notice that the church 
“was done with little things” and in the 
future would make a determined bid to 
increase both membership and influ- 
ence despite “attacks being made upon 
us.” The 200 persons attending do- 
nated nearly $6,000 to the Appeal. 

UNITARIAN ROLLCALL: Add to 
the list of Unitarians in leadership the 
name of Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby. In 
peace she was president of Radcliffe 
College, sister institution to Harvard, 
and in war she organized and com- 
manded the WAC. 

THE PLAY’S THE THING: The 
First Parish Friendly Society of Weston, 
Mass., presented an original musical, 
written and scored by members, in 
April. Entitled, “Personal Service,” the 
play will provide funds for the Wal- 
tham, Mass., hospital. 

A STEEPLE FOR THE PEOPLE: A 
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drive to obtain $30,000 to replace the 
historic and beautiful spire on the+New- 
buryport, Mass., Unitarian church, was 
undertaken during May by the First Re- 
ligious Society there. Termed by Ralph 
Adams Cram, noted architect, “the most 
beautiful wooden steeple in the world,” 
it had to be razed last fall because age 
had so weakened the structure. A land- 


mark for artists, photographers and ad- - _ 


mirers of Colonial simplicity, the spire, 
it is hoped, will be rebuilt by contribu- 
tions from persons of all faiths, since its 
loss was deplored by all Newburyport. 
Precise measurements and photographs 
taken before the steeple was dismantled 
insure a true reproduction. 


EUROPEAN WORKCAMPS: Work- 
camps, bringing the ideal of brother- 
hood into the realm of action, will be 
organized by the Unitarian Service 
Committee to build a community center 
at Krizany and a school in Hradec, both 
Czechoslovakia. . . . RECONSTRUC- 
TION OF LIDICE, Czechoslovakia, is 
underway and Unitarians plan to assist 
in this task for one week-end. . . . Also 
a week has been scheduled for helping 
clear rubble in bomb-battered Warsaw, 
Poland, and another week will be de- 
voted to attending the World Youth 
Festival in Prague. 


TOLEDO FORUM NEARS TENTH 
ANNIVERSARY: Comparative  re- 
ligions and their impact upon various 
cultures has been the subject gradually 
developed over more than nine years 
through the Adult Forum at the First 
Unitarian Church, Toledo, the Rev. 
Arthur Olsen, pastor. Among the in- 
fluences considered were both the Old 
and New Testament, oriental religions, 
Buddhism, mysticism, humanism, ethics, 
Social Darwinism in American Thought, 
governmental policies toward the Amer- 
ican Indian, city planning and juvenile 
delinquency. Directors included Mrs. 
George Fullerton Evans, wife of pro- 
fessor emeritus of ethics at Toledo Uni- 
versity; J. Arthur MacLean, curator of 
the oriental art department at the 
Toledo Museum, and Dr. Gardner Wil- 
liams, philosophy professor at Toledo 
University. 


ONE DAY: More than 55,000 copies 
of the pamphlet “One Day—Undivided 
Brotherhood” have been printed and 
distributed by the Unitarian Commis- 
sion on World Order to date. Copies 
were mailed to every senator in the 
Eightieth Congress as soon as the 
pamphlet came ‘off the press, and also 
to United States and Canadian delegates 
to the United Nations, as well as to 
the President and the Prime Minister, 
and other leading officials of the United 
States and Canada. 


Mrs. Myrtle Lee 


SPECIAL HONORS FOR 
OREGON UNITARIAN WOMAN 
Governor Earl Snell recently named 
Mrs. Myrtle Lee, of Baker, Ore., the 
superintendent of schools of Baker 
County, whose hobby is work with chil- 
dren, as “Oregon Mother of 1947.” She 
is a member of the Unitarian Church of 
the Larger Fellowship, and is active in 
Girl and Boy Scout work and with 
groups of young people in church. She 
is the mother of four sons. Said the 
Portland Oregonian in an editorial: 
“The story of Mrs. Myrtle Lee has been 
told in the news columns—of how in 
wartime, her own sons in the service, 


‘she began and maintained a monthly 


nine-page letter of home town events 
for Baker servicemen overseas, and of 
how, over the years, she has, as school 
teacher and superintendent, kept in 
friendly touch with thousands of former 
pupils long since grown to maturity. 

. Today, with her own boys gone, 
probably more children and young 
people gather around the Lee fireplace 
than may be found in any other rendez- 
vous in Baker. . . . “To be first among 
mothers, what higher honor has the 
world to offer?” 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 
Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 
Accredited for Veterans 
under “G.I. Bill” 
Announces Six Trustee Scholarships of | 
$1875.00 for three years of study. | 


President: Watuace W. Rossins 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO $7 
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ISLE OF SHOALS: The 51st general 
conference of the Isle of Shoals Uni- 
tarian Association at Star Island, N. H., 
will be held July 26 through August 1. 
Open to persons of all ages, laymen, 
ministers, church officers, young people 
and children, the conference is expected 
to be well-attended, according to ad- 
vance registration figures. The Rev. Dr. 
William H. Gysan, minister of the First 
Parish, Beverly, Mass., and conference 
chairman, extends a special invitation to 
former members of the student group 
who will make the conference a reunion 
week for Unitarian graduates of Greater 
Boston colleges. Speakers will include 
The Rev. Raymond B. Johnson, minis- 
ter of the First Parish, Hingham; the 
Rev. Harry C. Meserve, minister of the 
First Unitarian church, Buffalo, and the 
Rey. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, past president 
of the American Unitarian Association 
and minister emeritus of the Arlington 
Street church, Boston. Weekly rate for 
the conference is $25 plus $3 registra- 
tion fee. Applications should be sent 
to Miss Faustina Wade, 355 Boylston 
street, Boston. 

ESSAY PRIZES: Christopher R. 
Eliot memorial prizes for the four best 
papers on “Alcohol and Youth,” sub- 
mitted by young people of high school 
and college age to the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society, were awarded May 20 
by the Society in a presentation cere- 
mony at the Arlington Street church, 
Boston. 

MID - WESTERN CONFERENCE: 
Universalist and Unitarian ministers of 
the mid-western area held a three-day 
discussion period and retreat in April 
in Chicago. Leaders of the program in- 
cluded the Rev. Randall Hilton, execu- 
tive secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference, and the Rev. William Arms 
of the Peoria Universalist church. 

ART EXHIBIT: The Unitarian 
church in San Diego was chosen by the 
Allied Artists Council to hold a showing 
of the work of some of the area’s fore- 
most painters. 

UNITARIAN EDITOR: One of 
Maine’s youngest editors is 31-year-old 
Gerald White, native of St. Paul, and 
Marine veteran, who has taken on the 
burden of publishing Maine’s oldest 
newspaper, the 129-year-old Eastport, 
Me., Sentinel In addition to being 
editor of the Sentinel, two years the 
senior of the state of Maine itself, White 
is superintendent of the Sunday School 
at the Eastport Unitarian church, and is 
general chairman of the committee rais- 
ing funds to rebuild the Eastport 
church, destroyed last winter by fire. 

RELEASED TIME DISPUTE _IN- 
CREASES: A legislative bill to author- 
ize released time for religious education 
_ from public schools in Wisconsin pro- 
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Randall Hilton, Regional Director of the 

Western Conference, is guest editor of this 

special Western Unitarian Conference issue 
of the Register. 


duced,.a wide-open controversy through- 
out the state. Leading opposition to the 
proposal was the Rev. Kenneth L. Pat- 
ton, minister of the First Unitarian 
Society, in Madison. Although arrayed 
against him were representatives of the 
Wisconsin Council of Churches and the 
Madison Ministers Association, the 
city’s two newspapers devoted columns 
of space to Mr. Patton’s views in news 
articles, letters and special forums. . . 
PENNSYLVANIA ALSO: On the same 
subject, Dr. Merrill E. Bush, head of the 
education department of the American 
Unitarian Association, found himself 
aligned against the Council of Churches 
also when he debated against “released 
time” in a panel discussion at the Ger- 
mantown, Pa., Unitarian church. He 
was supported by Dr. Theodore Reller, 
professor of education at the University 
of Pennsylvania. Mr. Patton, in his 
fight against adoption of the legislation, 
was supported primarily by the local 
Baptist minister. . . . BOOK REVIEW 
SERMONS: Meanwhile, the active and 
original Madison minister announced he 
would give a series of book review 
sermons at his regular Sunday services 
to give his talks a contemporary em- 
phasis. 

AUSTRIAN WAR - BRIDE IN 
AMERICAN DEBUT: The Young 
Adult Group of the First Church (Uni- 
tarian) in Belmont, Mass., sponsored a 
church concert May 1 by Mrs. Don 
Carmichael, nee Irma Bergman, who 
sang in opera and light opera in both 
Germany and Austria before coming to 
America as the wife of an American 
soldier. Her appearance at the church, 
where she sang selections in both Eng- 


lish and German, was her first concert 
before an American audience. The 
former Louise Zulalian who also played, 
added more talent to the musicale 
through her marriage to Vollmer Heth- 
erington, concert pianist and a graduate 
of the New England Conservatory of 
Music. 

LONDON REPRINT: The Jnquirer, 
Unitarian newspaper printed in London, 
devoted nearly an entire page recently 
to excerpts from “A Faith for Free 
Men,” written by Prof. James Luther 
Adams, Chicago, for the Beacon Press- 


book, “Together We Advance.” 
CHANNING CONFERENCE: The 


historic Channing Conference of Uni- 
tarian churches held its 162nd session 
recently at the Unitarian Society meet- 
ing-house in Dighton, Mass. Speakers 
were the Rev. Dr. John H. Lathrop, 
minister of the Church of the Savior, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and president of the 
International Association for Liberal 
Christianity and Religious Freedom, 
who spoke on the Unitarian Service 
committee in Czechoslovakia; the Rev. 
Anita T. Pickett, association minister of 
the Dighton church; the Rev. Edwin C. 
Broome, Jr., minister of the First 
Church in Belmont, Mass., and the Rev. 
Robert H. Schacht, Jr. of Providence. 

LIBERALS UNDER FIRE: The Rev. 
Russell R. Bletzer, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, Eric, found response 
to his sermon in answer to attacks on 
the Unitarian church by Mgr. Fulton 
Sheen so overwhelming that he had 
copies mimeographed for his parish- 
joners. 

NOBEL PRIZE WINNER: Miss 
Emily Greene Balch, winner of the 1946 
Nobel Prize Award for her work with 
the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, was guest speaker 
at a recent Tuesday Club meeting at the 
Unitarian Parish, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Miss Balch, a former Wellesley college 
teacher, also is an honorary member of 
the Tuesday club. 

OPPORTUNITY SHOP: Members of 
All Souls Church in Indianapolis are 
enjoying themselves keeping their “Op- 
portunity Shop” in the Parish House 
stocked with household goods, clothing, 
shoes, china, glassware and other useful 
items which the owner no longer wishes. 
These are then sold to members who 
want them, and the proceeds since fall 
have amounted to $800, most of which 
has been contributed to the Unitarian 
Service Committee. . . . 

FIRST: The first Unitarian meeting 
at Palo Alto, California was held on 
April 6 with 45 people in attendance. 
Both Rev. Delos O’Brien and Rev. 
Nathaniel Lauriat were present. It was 
voted to hold Unitarian meetings regu- 
larly... 
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GOLDEN: A reception honoring Dr. 
and Mrs. Howard B. Bard, minister 
emeritus of the Unitarian Church in 
San Diego, California, was held in the 
church on April 30, the date on which 
the Bards celebrated their fiftieth wed- 
ding anniversary... . 


A DYNAMO: The Rev. Preston 
Bradley, minister and founder of The 
Peoples Church, Chicago, IIl., whose 
broadcasts over three radio stations 
daily and weekly were given the highest 
Hooper ratings for any religious or 
church broadcast originating from Chi- 
cago, sets a Herculean pace. In 31 days 
in January, his calendar listed 82 major 
activities, including church services and 
frequently radio broadcasts from two 
different stations in one day, but ex- 
cluding christenings, weddings and 
funerals at which he officiated. His 
morning broadcasts over WLS, via the 
American Broadcasting network, reach 
more than 200 local stations in United 
States and Canada. He also has a daily 
evening program over station WGN, 
while his Sunday services are carried 
over station: WJJD. . . . When he came 
to speak on the principles of a liberal 
religion in Ft. Wayne, Ind., the city 
witnessed the largest Unitarian-spon- 
sored meeting in its history. 


PAINTER HONORED: Paul Travis, 
noted Ohio artist and a member of the 
First Unitarian church in Cleveland, 
was one of several outstanding painters 
lauded by Cleveland newspapers re- 
cently. His works hang in permanent 
collections at the Cleveland Museum of 
Art and Natural History, the Butler Art 
Institute in Youngstown, the Whitney 
Museum and the New York Public 
Library. 


“REVERSE” SCHOOL: A novel ex- 
periment, designed to teach parents to 
understand how their children are 
taught in Sunday School by doing what 
the youngsters do, has been conducted 
at the First Unitarian Church, Pitts- 
burgh. Mothers and fathers, sitting at 
tiny desks and chairs, attended the type 
of class given for the age groups of their 
own children. Some made clay animals. 
Others acted out the same stories their 
youngsters had earlier for experience in 
meeting life’s problems and _ living 
peacefully together. “We try to put 
across to them,” the Rev. Irving R. 
Murray explained, “the idea that chil- 
dren learn by doing things and thinking 
for themselves.” 


A HERITAGE: Few persons knew 
that the late Anne H. Davis, a member 
of All Souls’ Church, Washington, D. C., 
who died recently, earlier gave the 
anonymous $20,000 that enabled the 
church to complete a recreation center 
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under the church auditorium. 
ing with the precept, 


alert churches will offer their physical 
facilities to the community,” Mrs. 
Davis desired that her gift as far as. 
possible serve the city. For ten years 


(ji 


In keep-. part of the summer, has revealed that 
“Where commu- | 
nity recreational facilities are poor, . 


churches iri, New England will have 
ast part-time services—the ma- 
seem to favor keeping open dur- 
ne and July, and closing in Au- 
xcept for those in resort towns 
summer season is always the 


ing Ju 
‘guste 
wher 


now that recreation center has bee most Well-attended. Reports were also 


headquarters for the 
Police Boys’ Club, where 150 to 200 
youngsters gather three times a week~ 
for sports, crafts and entertainment. 


PORTSMOUTH MERGER: The Uni- 


and Universalist churches in | 


tarian 
Portsmouth, N. H., both dating back to 
the 18th century, were joined formally 
in April. 
a temporary unit since October, 1945, 
when the Rev. William W. Lewis, a Uni- 
tarian minister from Keene, N. H., was 
named minister. Until fire destroyed 
the Universalist edifice in January, 
services were alternated seasonally be- 
tween the two churches. . .. BEQUEST: 
Miss Louisa W. Case of Boston and 
Weston, Mass., whose will was filed re- 
cently, left $10,000 to the American 
Unitarian Association. . . . TRAFFIC 
OUTRAGE: In Baltimore, Md., persons 
attending the First Unitarian Church 
and two other churches received park- 
ing tickets during the hour they were at 
worship. The Baltimore American ridi- 
culed the police explanation that the 
department “is only a law enforcement 
agency, since the newspaper pointed 
out favored citizens parked for hours 
without tickets in such downtown areas 
as the Court House district and through- 
out the shopping district... Dr. A. R. L. 
Dohme, a member of the First Unitarian 
Church, protested, “It’s a shame people 
should be penalized for going. to 
church,” and urged parishioners not to 
pay their fines until he had an audience 
with the mayor and police commis- 
sioner. 


WORLD OUTLOOK: While the First 
Unitarian Society forum in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, “heard about conditions in 
Burma from three Burmese students at- 
tending the University of Utah, a spe- 
cial meeting was held at the church to 
find ways and means of increasing their 
program in support of the Unitarian 
Service Committee. ... FOR SHUT-INS 
A special radio program for persons 
unable to attend church because of sick- 
ness or other reasons was broadcast 
through May by the Rev. John Fisher 
of the Framingham Unitarian Church 
over station WKOX. His sermons dur- 
ing the five broadcasts were on “Five 
Bases of Unitarian Advance.” 


SUMMER SERVICES: Incomplete 
results of a survey made by the Register 
to discover how many Unitarian 
Churches would be open during at least 


They had been operating as - 


Metropolitan, received from New Orleans, La.—open 
‘during June and July; All Souls in New 


City, All Souls’ in Washington, 
the Unitarian Church in Schenec- 
tady, New York—open all summer; 
from. Marietta, Ohio, open June and 
July; the same for Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Buffalo, New York, through July 20; 
Columbus, Ohio, through July 30; 
Houston, Texas, open June and July; 
The Pacific Unitarian Headquarters re- 
ports that most of the churches in that 
region close during the month of July, 
but are open otherwise. 


Dr. 


Robert Killam, Springfield, Mass., 
has accepted a call to the First Unitarian 
Church in Cleveland, where he will succeed 
Dr. Everett Moore Baker who resigned to 
become Dean of Students at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


CALLS: Rev. Wallace Grant Fiske to 
the Church of the Redeemer, Univer- 
salist, West Hartford, Mass., from the 
First Universalist Church of Haverhill, 
Masstenee. 


EXPANSION: The People’s Church 
of San Fernando Valley, California has 
outgr own its present seating capacity 
and is, therefore, adding a small chapel. 
Members of the building committee are 
composed largely of young people of 
the church and it is hoped that occupa- 
tion of the new chapel will. be possible 
by. fall: & 


oo 


Shown with the service flag presented to the Third Unitarian Church of Chicago by 

the Alliance group are, left to right, Mrs. Grace Garrison, president of the afternoon 

group, Mr. E. T. Huebner, minister, Mrs. G. T. Berg, chairman, Unitarian Association, 

Rev. Randall Hilton, Regional Director, Western Conference and Miss Gerve Potter, 
president, Evening Alliance. 


May Meetings 
(Continued from page 257) 
THE WARE LECTURE 


General Brock Chisholm brought out 
the fact that man’s imagination has 
“sreatly extended his insecurities’ and 
that every new generation tends to dis- 
card the theories and practices’ of 
the old people and the ancestors and 
find their own answers. He pointed 
out that one of “the oldest pieces of 
cuneiform writing ever translated repre- 
sents a complaint that the younger 
generation are forsaking the old gods.” 


« Concepts inherited from our ancestors 
may in fact be a very great burden on 
this and succeeding generations. It is 
undoubtedly true that some of these con- 
cepts and their like are even now doing 
much to prevent the degree of under- 
standing, tolerance, and co-operation which 
the world must have in the future. Many 
of these play an important part in the 
defense of the principle that lthe attitudes 
which happen to be the patterns of parents 
are forever right and inviolable and assist 
many people to take for granted that 
it is sound ‘to impose these same patterns 
without question on defenseless children, 
a method which should be given very 
‘close and critical scrutiny. .. . 

The world is changing and will continue 
to change so quickly that it is impossible 
for us to give clear-cut and definite plans 
for living to our children. It is impossible 
for us to present them with maps of 


reality with any degree of belief that these 
maps will continue to have validity after 
the passage of 20 or 30 years. What 
children need from itheir parents is not 
maps of the world as it used to be, nor 
of the beliefs of their parents or their 
ancestors, but the great gift of freedom 
to think, ability themselves to look clearly 
at reality and to make up their own 
mind how best to arrange their own rela- 
tionships with the reality they see clearly. 
. .. It is our intellect that distinguishes 
us from the lower animals, not our 
GAEL teen oes 


THURSDAY, MAY 22 


Requiring an all-day session at the 
Arlington Street Church was the Annual 
Meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association on Thursday, with Dr. Win- 
fred Overholser as moderator. Reports 
of the Board of Directors, of the 
treasurer, of the United Unitarian Ap- 
peal, were heard; and they were fol- 
lowed by an address of the President. 
The Rt. Rev. Frantisek Kovar was intro- 
duced and spoke in Czech. His remarks 
were interpreted by Rev. Vysohlid. 


Hotel Bellevue 
On Beacon Gill, Boston 


Next to State House 


Single Rooms with Bath, $3.75 up 


Speaking of the Hussite tradition of 
faith in action rather than in creed and 
of human reason rather than dogmas, as 
the arbiter of truth, the Patriarch said 
in part: 

It was this tradition which kept the 

Czech nation alive when we were en- 
slaved for three long centuries under the 
Catholic Hapsburgs. It kept the 
nation in the resistance during the Nazi 
occupation; and this {tradition is an in- 
spiration in our great task today. 
It is often being said here in the U. 5S. 
that we are behind an Jron Curtain. I 
can say this: each of you can at any time 
visit us without the least obstacle from 
our side and can find out for himself on 
the spot that he or she is not behind 
an iron curtain. We are a democratic 
country. aw 

I should compare the situation we are 
living in to the life of people who live 
at ‘the foot of a volcano. When the 
voleano is quiet the people live well, but 
when the volcano is active it spreads 
around it destruction and death. The 
volcano in our neighborhood—the German 
nation—is in a state of latent rest, and it 
can be made quiet forever.. But, at the 
same time it is ready to start afresh and 
spread destruction and death. We know 
what it is from bitter experience, and 
that is why we wish sincerely for a lasting 
pacification. 

But if this is to be achieved, good will 
on all sides, understanding and co-opera- 
tion, are necessary and this calls for edu- 
cation and reeducation. It is here that 
liberal Christianity has a great task... . 


There was rather full discussion of 
Christian Register policy, which is re- 
ported more fully elsewhere in this 
issue. 

All the resolutions which had been ac- 
cepted by the business committee were 
adopted by the annual, meeting. A 
lengthy report by Irving R. Murray 
for the Unitarian Commission on World 
Order, which was authorized to speak 
in the name of our Unitarian churches 
in discharge of the obligation which was 
accepted by vote of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Association in January, 1946, 
was presented, outlining the many ac- 
tivities which the Commission had un- 
dertaken during the year. 

Throughout the week there had been 
intermittent thunder showers and oc- 
casional downpours which had soaked 
the delegates to the skin; but as soon 
as the final meeting was over, Friday 
dawned fair and bright... . 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


A society for friendly service founded by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale. Central organization of 
Lend a Hand Clubs. Gives emergency aid in 
co-operation with other agencies. Provides vwaca- 
tions and convalescent care, especially for men. 
Through Lend A Hand Book Mission assists 
school and community litraries. 


Supported by contributions and income 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 


HENRY R. SCOTT, President 

HAROLD G. ARNOLD 

CHARLES M. STYRON, Vice-Presidents 
KENNARD WOODWORTH, Treasurer 
MISS SARAH N. WHITMAN, Executive Sec’y. 
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Liberal Position 
(Continued from page 236) 


and Roosevelt. Had it been agreed to 
by Jesus, Abraham Lincoln and Mahat- 
ma Gandhi it would still be a vicious 
policy. One man’s slavery endangers 
every man’s freedom. Liberals should 
know this and should say so unmis- 
takably. The violation of the rights of 
persons anywhere in the world should 
be a concern of the liberal. They should 
say it about the forced labor camps of 
Georgia and they should say it about 
the forced labor camps of Russia. 


A second attitude that we need to cul- 
tivate is that of unfaltering resistance to 
limitations of the area of inquiry and 
communication. It is not alone in the 
field of religion that dogmas tend to set 
limits beyond which one is not supposed 
to venture. In politics and in social 
arrangements dogmas limit thought and 
stifle inquiry. In education and in in- 
dustry one must constantly fight against 
dogmas and fixed processes. In every 
field of life sacred cows block the high- 
ways, lounge in front of public build- 
ings and consume sustenance needed for 
creative purposes. Laws and committee 
procedures, supervisory regulations and 
censorship, prohibitions and conven- 
tions, habits and arched brows—all lay 
restrictions on freedom of inquiry and 
communication. 


The liberal must be alert to such en- 
croachments and limitations. The very 
fact that any portal is closed should 
arouse his suspicion and nerve him for 
ventures beyond the sacred limits. The 
fact that any dogma is considered cer- 
tain should stir the liberal to rebellion. 
I dislike to see the liberal accepting as 
certainty even the theory of evolution, 
or the law of relativity. All special pre- 
serves should be invaded and all iron 
curtains torn asunder. The quest for 
uncertainty has its virtues. 


The invasion of the public schools by 
sectarian instruction with accompany- 
ing ecclesiastical raids on the exchequer 
of the public, the imposition of authori- 
tarian discipline, and the operation of 
governmental commissions checking on 

‘the thoughts of the people are encroach- 
ments upon freedom and should be con- 
demned as such. It is forever true that 
liberty is maintained by vigilance and 
extended by pressure. 

From an organizational point of view, 
liberal movements need to be more 
active in the protection of their lines of 
purpose and more vigorous and effec- 
tive on the offensive. The traditional 
amorphous liberal and democratic move- 
ments are easy victims of intrigue. 
Liberals themselves are sometimes en- 
snared in the sophistry that it is illiberal 
for a liberal movement to protect its 
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liberty and that it is undemocratic for 
a democratic movement to protect its 
democracy. Such sophistry grows out 
of failure to understand that liberty does 
not exist in vacuo but that it is related 
to a framework of purpose. 

The purposes of organized movements 
are not arbitrarily determined by indi- 
vidual caprice. They grow out of his- 
tory, they are organic to the genius of 
a movement, and they may not be vio- 
lated with impunity. Liberal movements 
are no exception. They may of right 
and must of necessity protect them- 
selves from invasion by the enemies of 
liberty, and failure to do so means or- 
ganizational impotence which has too 
often characterized liberal movements in 
our time. 

But defensive tactics alone do not win 
victories. We need to challenge to open 
combat the intolerant and the bigoted, 
the unjust and the vicious. Timidity 
will not do. Being too proud to fight 
will not do. Fear of contamination by 
contact with unpopular causes will not 
do. The liberal offensive must challenge 
the forces of orthodoxy, including the 
superstition-ridden Vatican, the dialec- 
tically encrusted Kremlin and all other 
forms of totalitarianism. 

It is not enough to be a respected 
but harmless minority. We must airn to 
be a force to be reckoned with and to 
be feared by forces that hold back the 
movement of mankind toward a free, a 
fair and a just world. 

Liberty’s framework of purpose grows 
out of a history of concern for the well- 


The liberal offensive must challenge 
the forces of orthodoxy, including 
the superstition-ridden Vatican, the 
dialectically encrusted Kremlin and 
all other forms of totalitarianism. 


being of persons. The framework is 
there but content must be built into the 
framework in accord with the needs of 
succeeding generations. In our time 
the great need is for the building of 
social content into the framework of 
liberal principles. Liberals must take 
action on social questions at the risk 
of being called communists, just as they 
must maintain democratic principles 
at the risk of being called capitalis- 
tic stooges. Liberty to be hungry 
and cold, liberty to live in rags and die 
in despair, is not meaningful’ liberty. 
No one who has tasted poverty and felt 
the pinch of insecurity, and no one who 
has heard the tramping feet of the un- 
employed and the wail of the dispos- 
sessed, can regard liberty as a mere 
framework of abstractions. The liberal 
movement needs to move into the areas 


where men toil and sweat, where bread 
is made and ore is melted; where dis- 


crimination is felt, and where lingering — 


hope fades into death. Ivory towers, 
church towers and towers of commerce 
are not suitable dwelling places for an 
awakened liberal spirit. 

A final attitude that the liberal move- 
ment must maintain if it is to win leader- 
ship in our day is that of keeping 


’ oriented toward the idea of a community 


of the world. The one world toward 
which we move with atomic speed could 
be a world enforced by tryants and 
managed by bigots. We want it to be 
a beloved community motivated by re- 
gard for persons and peoples, and man- 
aged by intelligence for ends that are 
honorable and just. I fear one world 
unless it is possessed with a liberal spirit 
and temper. 

We must not think of one world 
merely in terms of rocket planes and 
atomic power. These and other products 
of inventive minds will not save the 
world unless principles of liberty, of 
democracy and of religion dominate 
things and make them serve the spirit 
of man. We must arouse in the souls 
of the citizens of one world love of 
liberty, respect for truth and devotion 
to justice. 

T have spoken in terms of liberal 
movements in general. 

This is a religious occasion, and it 
should be said that there is no more 
important sector on the liberal front 
than that held by religious liberals. 
Other sectors may give way when 
pressed hard by foes of spiritual free- 
dom, especially when the foe is garbed 
in the regalia of ancient ecclesiastical 
authority. But the liberal religious 
sector must stand firm. There must be 
no surrender to revamped Calvinistic 
theology or to revived Nihilistic 
philosophy. 

This is a Unitarian gathering; and it 
should be said that Unitarians have 
always been the commandos of the soul. 
We have been willing to take risks and 
to venture far into new territories of the 
spirit. The world has profited from our 
gains; and we are glad that it has been 
so. And the time has now come when 
our ranks should be pulled closer to- 
gether, our lines of purpose and com- 
munication made more secure, and our 
position advanced. The world needs a 
religion grounded in the liberal tradi- 
tion, enriched by unitary thought and 
broadened by humanistic ideals. Such 
a religion, proclaimed clearly and per- 
suasively, and supported by appropriate 
action, will find ready response in the 
minds and hearts of an increasing host 
of good men everywhere. The time for 
advance is at hand! 


Service Committee 
(Continued from page 251) 
Massachusetts General Hospital. He is 
an adviser of the American Board of 
Internal Medicine of the American 
Medical Association and former presi- 
dent of Gastro-Enterological Associa- 

tion. 


DR. ERIC MARTIN, professor of 


medicine and director of the medical 


polyclinic of the University of Geneva, 


_ Switzerland. 


a 


Dr. Martin is a graduate of the uni- 
versities of Geneva and Strassbourg and 
received his medical degree from the 
University of Geneva. In 1925 and 
1926 he was an assistant at the Patho- 
logical Institute of the University of 
Geneva. He has been associated with the 
Pasteur Institute in Paris and has 
studied and worked in Vienna. In 1930 
he accepted an appointment as head of 
the laboratory of the medical clinic of 
University of Geneva. Since 1946 he 
has been in his present post. 

-DR. HERMANN MOOSER, professor 
of bacteriology and hygiene, director of 
Institute of Hygiene, University of 
Zurich, Switzerland. 

Dr. Mooser is 56 years old. He was 
born in Maienfeld, Switzerland and 
studied medicine at the universities of 
Lausanne and Zurich. He received his 
medical degree in Zurich in 1920 and 
from 1920 to 1929 he worked at, and 
was later in charge of the laboratory 
of the American Hospital in Mexico 
City. He then spent a year at Christ 
Hospital Institute of Medical Research 
(1929) at Cincinnati, Ohio. From 1930 
to 1936 he again worked with the Ameri- 
can Hospital in Mexico City. He was 
appointed head of the department of 
hygiene at the University of Zurich in 
1936. In 1937 he was sent on a League 
of Nations Mission to China in charge 
of the first League of Nations Epidemic 
Commission. During the war Dr. 


.Mooser visited the Balkan countries re- 


peatedly for the International Red Cross 
in Geneva. He is well known for his 
typhus research. 

DR. S. BERNARD WORTIS, profes- 
sor and head of the department of psy- 
chiatry at New York University College 
of Medicine, New York, and director of 
psychiatric division, Bellevue Hospital. 

Dr. Wortis is a graduate of New York 
University and Cornell Medical College. 
He is a consultant in psychiatry and 
neurology to the United States Public 
Health Service and to a number of 
hospitals in the New York area. He 
is a senior consultant to the United 
States Veterans Administration, and a 
member of the division of medical 


~ sciences of the National Research Coun- 


- + 


“The Memorial of Virtue is 


immortal” 
ae 


PHILIP C. NASH 


At the beginning of his presidential 
report to the Annual Meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association, Dr. 
Eliot spoke as follows: 


“I want to begin by saying a few 
words about my friend, Philip Nash. We 
have all been saddened during these re- 
cent weeks by word of his death. He 
had been Moderator of this Association, 
President of the University of Toledo, 
Executive Director of the League of Na- 
tions Association, and before that, Dean 
of Antioch College. An engineer by 
profession, and an American citizen of 
the first order, a Unitarian par excel- 
lence, he was the kind of engineer who 
understood what the prophet Isaiah 
meant when he said, ‘Make straight in 
the desert a highway for our God.’ My 
warm personal friend, a leader in our 
fellowship, his counsel, his affection, 
and his goodwill are sadly missed. The 
flowers in front of the pulpit this morn- 
ing are in his memory.” 

Dr. Nash died on May 6 in Toledo, 
where he had been president of the 
University for thirteen years. Funeral 
services were under the direction of Dr. 
S. K. Mahon, president of the Univer- 
sity’s Board of Trustees, and Rev. Wait- 
still Sharp, acting minister of the Toledo 
Unitarian Church. The committal serv- 
ice, in Sherborn, Massachusetts, was 
conducted by Rev. Arthur E. Olsen, min- 
ister of the Toledo church. 


ALFRED D. K. SHURTLEFF, the 
minister of seven Unitarian churches in 
Massachusetts, died in Framingham on 
April 19, in his 74th year. Said Pres. 
Frederick May Eliot on this occasion, 
“Few men has ministered to the deeper 
needs of individuals with such consecra- 
tion of heart.” 


MRS. JANE JACKSON ADAMS, a 
member of the First Unitarian Church of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and well known as a 
leader in the affairs of the Camp Fire 
Girls, died at her home on May 11. 
She is survived by her husband, Mr. 
Elliott Q. Adams, physicist for the 
General Electric Company at Nela Park; 
a daughter, one grandchild, three 
brothers and two sisters. 


The New Revised 
STANDARD TESTAMENT 


can be ordered from 
SETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 8, Mass, 

Will be sent immediately. In accordance 
with Bible Society Policy to provide all 
Seriptures at cost or at liberal discount, 
this Testament listed at $2.00 will be 
mailed postpaid at $1.80. 


CARL GEORG HORST 


To many in our liberal fellowship, 
the passing of Carl Horst brings a sense 
of genuine loss. In the seven Massachu- 
setts parishes, Pittsfield, Athol, West 
Upton, Wollaston and Randolph, Little- 
ton, East Bridgewater, and Brewster, 
which he served loyally and well, there 
are throngs of people who remember 
him with gratitude and affection. Ger- 
man-born, throughout his long life re- 
taining something of the accent and 
mannerisms of the land of his birth, a 
dominant factor in his personality was 
that gemutlicheit which was long the 
most attractive characteristic of the Tue- 
tonic race. An eminently friendly man, 
deeply religious, sincerely consecrated, 
he was good will incarnate. 

His was that kind of ministry which 
in every field of organized Christianity 
remains its supreme source of power. 
Never rising to the seats of the mighty, 
unambitious for public notice, unresent- 
ful of obscurity, in whatever corner of 
the vineyard his lot was cast, he was 
content to labor cheerfully and faith- 
fully, hoping for nothing. He had a 
rare capacity for friendship. Although 
a preacher of more than average ability, 
it was as a pastor that he was most suc- 
cessful. A true shepherd, gentle, warm- 
hearted, kindly, sympathetic, he went in 
and out of the homes of his parishioners 
radiating courage and high faith. His 
was essentially a ministry of reconcilia- 
tion, manifesting that simplicity which 
is toward Christ. As age drew on, the 
shadows lengthened. Separation from 
his wife who had long been for him a 
true helpmate, an unfailing tower of 
strength, was a heavy blow. But even 
in bereavement, he remained the same 
brave steadfast man he had ever been. 
With faith undiminished he faced the 
sunset, greeting the unseen with a cheer, 
convinced that “we fall to rise, are baf- 
fled to fight better, sleep to wake.” “For 
such as he, there is no death.” Now that 
for him the end of earth has come, the 
memory of what he was and did is a 
challenge to us all to labor for truth, and 
for the spread of good will among men, 
as valiantly and unselfishly as did this 
honest man of God. 


Ay Ree 
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THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 10 CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob- 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Education and World Tragedy : 


Education and World Tragedy. By 
Howarp Mumrorp Jones. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. $2.50. 


Professor Jones of Harvard Univer- 
sity seriously doubts whether modern 
nations are getting more civilized. From 
the pages of history, he culls data to 
show that there has been a progressive 
indifference to the idea of the sacredness 
of human life, and that the law of the 
jungle still persists. Thus he depicts 
the “strange alliance between destruc- 
tion and education,” since one has to be 
educated in order to know how to kill 
scientifically. Herein lies the author’s 
direct challenge to educators and their 
educational systems. He wants to know 
what schoolmen have to offer for the 
guidance of mankind. 


Howard Mumford Jones 


In the second chapter, he relates the 
basic problem of this the atomic age, 
namely, “The direction taken by West- 
ern man in this period (of the next ten 
or fifteen years) will probably deter- 
mine his existence or disappearance 
within a century.” The author then 
documents statements regarding the 
critical analysis of our business and in- 
dustrial civilization from such scholars 
as Elton Mayo, F.S. C. Northrop, Alfred 
North Whitehead and others. In keep- 
ing with Whitehead, the author is par- 
ticularly suspicious of changeless tradi- 
tionalism as the only medicine for our 
changing times. He would ask: How 
can today’s world crisis be avoided by 
snuggling back into the arms of a Plato 
or an Aristotle? 


Then Professor Jones discusses some 
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weaknesses of Western tradition, espe- 
cially, its rationalism. “The academic 


mind . . . has not adjusted itself to the 


full meaning of the post-atomic age.” 
The third chapter opens with these 
words: “The weakness of educational 
‘reform’ is that too much of it is verbal 
only. . . . Men alter words and think 
they have changed things.” He claims 
that the atom bomb is “a symptom of 
the profound dislocation of traditional 


‘securities in our technological culture.” 


All this disruption of the social patterns 
makes for fear, and the quest for se- 
curity becomes urgent. But can such 
security be found by ignoring the 
American spirit of boldness, ingenuity, 
experiment and empiricism? “No,” says 
the author. John Dewey, William James, 
Horace Mann and others have helped to 
create what we are educationally. They 
cannot be exchanged for any form of 
European medievalism. The author 
makes clear, however, that there are no 
educational absolutes. He proposes only 
for today, not for eternity! 

On page 91, the professor gives his 
own educational program, “pragmati- 
cally conceived . . . in a spirit of global 
democracy.” Here it is: (1) profes- 
sional or vocational training for all; 
(2) the study of science in its manifold 
applications to industrial society of to- 
day; (3) the assumptions and workings 
of representative government; (4) the 
study of Russia; (5) the study of the 
Orient; (6) the study of personal rela- 
tionships in modern society. 


In the last chapter called “The Place 
of Understanding,” the author shows the 
importance of exposing college profes- 
sors to the play of general ideas. He 
also suggests “a new graduate educa- 
tional unit to be called The Graduate 
College, the primary purpose of which 
shall be not the training of research 
workers, but the education of persons 
competent to teach intelligently the gen- 
eral work of the liberal college.” 


Truly, then, the task of education is to 
educate to live harmoniously. This the 
Western world has yet to learn. That is 
why the author closes his book with the 
ringing words of the late President 
Roosevelt: 


“Today we are all faced with the pre- 
eminent fact that if civilization is to sur- 
vive we must cultivate the science of 
human relationships, the ability of all 
kinds to live together and work together 
in the same world at peace.” 

SUNDER JosHI 


A Free and Responsible Press. By the 


COMMISSION ON FREEDOM OF THE PREss. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
$2.00. 


In a foreword by Robert M. Hutchins 
we are told that this investigation was 
financed by grants of $200,000 from 
Time, Inc., and $15,000 from Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, Inc. Throughout the 
report “the press” means not only news- 
papers but the major agencies of mass 
communication, namely, the radio, 
motion pictures, magazines and books. 


After some moral theorizing that 
might not appeal to every philosopher 
but which is not essential to the main 
conclusions of the study, the authors get 
at the crux of the problem by pointing 
out that in the simple village life of our 
ancestors freedom from government 
interference was all that was needed to 
ensure an opportunity for every point 
of view to find expression. Today the 
very thing that makes the modern press 
notable—its technological proficiency in 
reaching great masses of people through- 


‘out the world—is inseparably bound up 


with a great reduction in the number of 
units of the press, relative to the popula- 
tion, and a concentration of power to 
which the modern public has not yet 
fully awakened. The conclusion drawn 
is that, since there is no escaping the 
near monopoly that wealth has over the 
control of communication (unless we 
wish the greater evil of government 
monopoly), the only solution within the 
framework of freedom is to make the 
owners of the press morally accountable 
for meeting public needs and providing 
opportunities of expression for those 
who cannot own a press. 


Among specific recommendations are 
these: (1) that the government should 
maintain competition among large units 
rather than breaking them up, should 
foster new ventures in the communica- 
tions industry, and should be privileged 
to inform the public of its policies; (2) 
that the press should increase the com- 
petence and independence of its staff; 
(3) that the radio should take control 
of its programs instead of letting them 
be determined entirely by its adver- 
tisers; (4) that nonprofit educational 
institutions should enter the field of mass 
communications; (5) that schools of 
journalism should make provisions for 
a more liberal education for their 
students, so that employees of the press 
will become professionals, thus setting 
ethical limits within which the owners 
may operate. This last point could have 
been given more emphasis, especially 
since the businessmen owners of the 
press are not likely to accept their moral 


responsibility without some organized 


assistance. 
Miuiarp S. EVERETT 
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A -Study of History. By ArRno.p J. 


ToyNBEE. One volume abridgement by 
D. C. SomerveLL. New York: Oxford 
University Press. $5.00. 


The first three volumes of the nine- 
volume work-in-progress, A Study in 
History, appeared a dozen years ago, 
and three more soon after. These 
initial six were hailed with comments 
such as these: “By far the most sig- 
nificant contribution that any historian 
has made in the 20th century” (New 
York Herald Tribune), and “one of the 
most influential books of our genera- 
tion” (Saturday Review). The impact 
of these books was tremendous, both on 
scholars and on plain citizens. (As an 
example of the latter: this reviewer 
at that time was so moved he prepared a 
capsule-digest of the 3,400 pages, which 
was circulated among friends; the need 
for a condensation was so great, he 
found a year after the digest was written 
the well-thumbed sheets being used in 
the editorial offices of one of the largest 
U. S. publishing houses.) 


But a $40 price and a six-volume 
bulk are twin handicaps that are hard to 


~ overcome (total U. S. sale has been some 


2,000 sets). The time has been over- 
due for a one-volume abridgement. 
Now Dr. Somervell, an English educator, 
comes up with this 617-page conden- 
sation, with the blessing of Professor 
Toynbee. The judgment of competent 
observers is that this is the book of the 
publishing year—and a book that our 
grandchildren will study. 


Six hundred pages are not many for 
an analysis of the processes of the 
geneses, growths, breakdowns and dis- 
integrations of civilizations, but the 
high spots of Professor Toynbee’s 
original study are here. Something is 
lost, as is to ‘be expected, of the rich- 
ness of texture of the full-length manu- 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Streets, Sunday 
service, 11-2, m. Church School, 9:45 a. m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Rev. A. Powell 
Davies, Minister. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 
Secretary. Visit this active center of Unitarianism 
in the nation’s capital. 


BOSTON, MASS.— ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, opposite Public Garden. Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, minister emeritus. Sunday Service 11 a. m. 
Union Summer services with First and Second 
Churches commencing June 22. Preachers: 
22, Rev. Duncan Howlett; June 29, Mr. 
July 6, Rev. Ernest Lynch. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL. Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D.D.,, Minister. Elwood E, “Gas- 
kill, M.A. (Mus.), Organist and Choirmaster. 
Sunday Services, 11:00 a. m. Mid-day prayers, 
Tuesday and Friday. 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF CHARLES- 
C., 4 Archdale St. “A Cathedral of 
Liberalism.” Rev. Horace 


ALL SOULS’ 


Greeley; 


Southern Religious 
Westwood, D. D., Minister. Sunday service, 11.15 
a. m. Open daily, 9 a.m. to 5 p. m. Visit this 
historic Unitarian center of the South. 


June. 


script, which sustains and heightens 
the long tradition of English literary- 
historians. 


Toynbee is not writing history as a 
chronicle of particulars. Rather, like 
the sociologist, he is looking for the 
general elements in history’s bewilder- 
ing complex of particulars. His field 
is nothing less than the 26 civilizations 
that he délineates in history. 


His success in this staggering self- 


imposed task is such that, informed men 
tell us, written history will never again 
be the same. No longer will the na- 
tional matrix for written history suffice. 
Nothing less than Toynbee’s stance-on- 
the moon, penetratingly examining all 
history in the broadest cultural terms, 


will do. 


In this century there have been three 
great tours de force of historical syn- 
thesis—Spengler’s, Sorokin’s and Toyn- 
bee’s. The first had a postwar “fad.” 
The second has won a special, but 
limited, place in scholarship. The third 
has become not only a “must” work 
on the reference shelves of the specialists 
(no work in the field is quoted so ex- 
tensively in important books and 
learned journals), ‘but also is now, 
thanks to this superb abridgement, win- 
ning a broader public following than 
either of the others. (Item: one out of 
every seven active Unitarian ministers 
ordered copies of this $5 book in the 
very first week of publication—an un- 
paralleled response.) As _ Professor 
Toynbee’s world view filters into the 
world’s thinking, his work cannot help 
but shape history. 


MELVIN ARNOLD 


It Is Very Observable. 
Jones. London: Lindsey 
8/6. 


The title is a favorite phrase of 
Samuel Pepys. Mr. Jones, English Uni- 
tarian layman, follows the style of the 
diarist in a chronicle and comment upon 
the annual meetings from 1920 to 1945 
of the British Unitarian Churches, now 
organized in the General Assembly. It 
is good history of the movement, with 
several illustrations, notably the rubble 
that was Essex Hall and the beautiful 


By Ronatp P. 


Press. Price 


pL ELT AND CHOIR 


WRITE FOR 


FING UNsuRPASseD cS mi 
BENTLEY &SIMON: /2e* 


new Memorial Church in Cambridge. 
The chapters first appeared in The In- 
quirer. 


AS Cart: 


‘Unit-’arian Church 
(Continued from page 241) 


serving the needs of those conducting 
the services. It is also used as a decora- 
tive background much as the stained 
glass window at the back of the chan- 
cel of Gothic cathedrals, for the tower 
is made out of blocks cast with perfora- 
tions in which are placed colored glass 
to form a decorative background to the 
rostrum. It also functions as a bell 
tower, as a bell is hung under the point 
of the roof above it. Thus this tower 
serves at one and the same time as an 
imaginative substitute for a stained glass 
window, a bell-tower, the main support 
for the roof, a stair well and rooms. 


The solution of the auditorium prob- 
lem is also essentially “unitarian,” fol- 
lowing the theory that life is one, and 
that all the social and utilitarian func- 


- tions of the church are equally as “holy” 


as are the services of worship. Thus 
the kitchen opens off the parlor-foyer, 
which has a large fireplace, and the 
foyer, which is separated from the 
auditorium by curtains, can be thrown 
together with the auditorium as one 
room, in which all the large gathering 
functions of the parish, from dinners to 
dances to worship services can take 
place. 


The building is mainly composed of 
native stone and glass, with raftered 
ceilings. Large glass areas on both 
sides of the auditorium look out on 
views of a garden and a prospect of 
Lake Mendota, so the outdoors is 
brought into the ‘services, rather than 
being excluded as is conventionally the 
case. On the stone walls beneath the 
windows are places for plantings, so 
that flowers and foliage can be grown 
up on the walls of the building. On 
all sides of the building glass doors 
open out onto lawns and gardens. The 
educational wing is especially designed 
for this purpose, with large sunny rooms 
and glass doors opening out from a 
loggia onto a garden. The minister’s 
quarters are in a separate wing at the 
end of the school section. 


Thus has Frank Lloyd Wright de- 
signed what is perhaps the first archi- 
tectural expression of the Unitarian 
faith, one in function, one in symbolism, 
one in the organic whole and beauty 
of its design. 
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THE SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Washington, D. C. 


CARILLONIC BELLS 
Like a Prayer 
in Music 


In hundreds of churches, CARIL- 
LONIC BELLS has proved that its 
beautiful music contributes out- 
standingly to increased church 
attendance, to a deeper awareness of 
the church’s presence and message.. 


As the Rev. Mr. Garner of Wash- 
ington’s Sixth Presbyterian Church, 
writes: ‘“Through ‘Carillonic Bells,’ 
we have been able to inspire and 
refresh Christian faith for the thou- 
sands of people who hear its music.” 


This modern electronic carillon 
has a glowing richness of tone, a 
matchless accuracy and clarity, that 
make it the choice of those who 
select a carillon by the proper gauge 
—its audible beauty. It can be played 
as a solo instrument or in combina- 
tion with the organ. It can be in- 
stalled in your church tower with- 
out additional construction, its cost 
is surprisingly moderate. We shall 
be glad to send you further details, 
if you will write us at Dept.CG-3 


Schulmerich 


ELECTRONICS, Ine. 


sha ° 


“CARILLONIC BELLS’’ © TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS © ACOUSTIC 
CORRECTION UNITS © SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS © CHURCH HEARING AIDS 


SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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ZIONS HERALD EDITORIAL 


“Since What We Choose Is What 
~ We Are” 


Following is the complete editorial written 
by Emory 'S. Bucke, which is answered by 
Dr. Eliot on page 234 of this issue. 


The Unitarians have fired one of the finest 
editors in the field of religious journalism. 
They said, officially to be sure, that their edi- 
tor was not cooperating with the denomina- 
tional headquarters, but underneath every 
uttered sentence on this subject went the 
clear statement that Mr. Stephen Fritchman 
was too liberal to satisfy the reactionary mem- 
bers of the church. Just before the final de- 
bate on the subject at Arlington Street Church 
in Boston, the Unitarians sang with Methodist 
gusto, William DeWitt Hyde’s hymn, 

“Since what we choose is what we are 
And what we love we yet shall be.” 


To be sure, those who insisted that Mr. 
Fritchman should be dismissed tried in vain 
to convince the world that it was purely an 
administrative maltter, yet the entire debate 
centered chiefly on the fact that Mr. Fritch- 
man was too outspoken in his editorial policy. 
The Christian Register, despite the fact that 
it has been the official journal of the Uni- 
tarians for 125 years, has had a unique repu- 
tation in its tradition of allowing the editor 
complete independence. But from here on, the 
journal is to be a house organ subjected to 
official blue pencils. 


Unitarians have had a great reputation as 
leaders in the field of liberal thought. Their 
publication has consistently reflected that 
spirit, but this is to be no longer true. We 
car no longer look-to the Unitarians for liberal 
leadership as was overwhelmingly demon- 
strated in the almost uncouth manner in which 
they voted to fire Mr. Fritchman. Their 
publication, like most official church papers, 
must follow “the accepted line” and not raise 
issues upon which there is any profound dis- 
agreement. 

Perhaps it is impossible to reconcile a free 
religious press with a denomination. Obviously 
this is an impossible reconciliation so far as 
the Unitarians are concerned. It may be that 
an organ of free speech must ultimately rely 
upon the financial contributions of those who 
believe in a free press for a free religion. 
Certainly those who believe in an aggressive 
religious press that will bring uncensored news 
to the people must face this realistic situation: 


“Since what we choose is what we are 
And what we love we yet shall be.” 


—Zions Herald, May 28, 1947. 


Tomorrow’s Church 


(Continued from page 241) 

to the educational wing, but is located 
for privacy as well as proximity. Its 
commodious living room and study can 
easily be used to augment the facilities 
of the church building if so needed, 
and this arrangement gives the minister 
the advantage of living under the same 
roof with the parish quarters. 

As one enters the building he faces 
through to a large fireplace in the foyer. 
The latter is really an extension of the 
main auditorium. The foyer can be 
used as a parlor for smaller meetings 
such as teas, as well as affording extra 


seating space and enlarging the main 
room for large social gatherings. 

The building also follows Mr. 
Wright’s theories of organic architec- 
ture. It will be made of native stone 
and glass, and will be as generic to the 
landscape as the stones, trees and grass 
surrounding it. On ledges built about 
the walls, flowers and foliage will be 
planted. This same building stone will 
be used for garden embankments and 
terraces, onto which the glass doors will 
open. 

Instead of a spire pointing heaven- 
ward, the main roof forms a dramatic 
“flying wedge” which is uplifting and 
idealistic in symbolism, but does not 


‘draw one’s attention from the earth. 


It is a functional roof for man, and 
yet it expresses powerfully the upsweep- 
ing and indomitable hope of mankind. 
This is communicated in the interior 
space which it encloses, wherein the 
whole dimension of the auditorium will 
give the effect of lifting upwards, not 
rooted in. the unchanging eternities as 
are gothic arches, but moving forward 
and upward as does man as a pioneer, a 
seeker and creator, as a partaker of the 
growth and evolution of cosmic history. 

This “church of tomorrow” is de- 
signed to be used every day of the week, 
for it expresses a religion that is a way 
of life. It is planned to have various 
cultural activities in which there can be 
creative participation as well as appre- 
ciation, such as a musical group, where 
its members can play, and where good 
music can be shared in an easy and in- 


formal, rather than the stilted, atmo- 
sphere of the recital hall. There should 
be an art group that models and paints 
together, a literature and writing group, 
a dramatic group. Added to these would 
be groups interested in discussions and 
forums, in lectures, movies made up of 
the better films, educational pictures 
and programs designed for children. 
There can be evenings of folk dancing, 
of social dancing, evenings of games 
and informal sociability. 

Each of the these various groups 
should be able to finance itself and 
carry its share of the operating ex- 
penses of. the plant and staff. Only 
such a “secular” program, oriented on 
an idealistic plane, can utilize the full 
genius of humanistic religion, for its 
“worship” is no longer circumscribed 
by rituals and sermons on a Sunday 
morning. The rituals of a humanistic 
society are those very group activities 
in which human togetherness is lived 
out, and the riches of human fellow- 
ship are made more abundant: 
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Free 
Religion 


AN AMERICAN 
FAITH 


by Stow Persons 


TT" study in the history 

of ideas contributes to 
the understanding of the 
sources of some of the most - 
characteristic attitudes of 
contemporary thought. The 
free religious movement 
emerged from Unitarianism 
after the Civil War. It at- 
tempted to formulate a ra- 
tional and _ nondenomina- 
tional faith for those who re- 
garded the existing churches 
as too parochial in out- 
look. The religious thinkers 
whose intellectual and social 
activities are described here 
made a courageous effort to 
reconcile theism with the 
secular culture of the latter 

nineteenth century. Their lib- 
eral humanism did much to 
prepare American thought to 
accept religious values as the 
fruit of experience as well as 
of revelation. $3.00 


YALE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven, Conn. 


A New Pamphlet 


“THE UNITY OF 
~JEW AND CHRISTIAN” 


By Davip BARNETT 


Destroys superstition and brings out 
the beauty, simplicity and logic of the 
Bible. Price: $.25 


Address: David Barnett, 


30 Harvard Road South, Garden City, N. Y. 


NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


Resolutions for Oct. 15-17 


In accordance with Article VII, Sec- 
tion 6, of the By-laws of the American 
Unitarian Association, as amended by 
the Annual Meeting in 1947, notice is 
hereby given that resolutions or other 
matters to be presented for action in the 
business meetings of the General Con- 
ference to be held in Washington, D. C., 
October 15 through October 17, must be 
filed with the Business Committee of the 
American Unitarian Association, 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston 8, Mass., on or be- 
fore August 15, 1947. 


Article VII, Section 6, reads as fol- 
lows :—“It shall be the duty of the Busi- 
ness Committee to receive and report 
upon all resolutions or other matters to 


be presented for action at any annual, 


biennial, or special meeting of the Asso- 
ciation (except such matters as are pro- 
vided for in these By-laws), and, except 
by consent of a three-quarters vote of 
those present and voting at the meeting, 
only such matters as have been pre- 
sented to the Business Committee at least 


_ forty-nine days prior to the meeting shall 


be considered.” 


A.U.A. Nominations 


The Nominating Committee of the 
American Unitarian Association an- 
nounces the following nominations, to 
be voted upon by the General Confer- 
ence at Washington in October, 1947: 


COMMISSION ON PLANNING AND 
REVIEW TO SERVE FOR FOUR 
YEARS—1947-1951 
Rev. Duncan Howlett, Boston. 
Robert G. Hooke, Upper Montclair, 

Nee J: 


BUSINESS COMMITTEE 
TO SERVE FOR TWO YEARS— 
1947-1949 
Renominations 
H. Clay Burkholder, Lancaster, Pa. 
Victor M. Knight, Toronto, Can. 
Rev. Robert E. Romig, Syracuse. 
New Nominations 
Mrs. Danforth B. Lincoln, Milton, 
Mass. 
David W. Raudenbush, Saint Paul. 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE 
TO SERVE FOR TWO YEARS 
—1947-1949 
Renominations 
Rev. Robert Killam, Cleveland. 
New Nominations 
Rev. John Nicholls Booth, Evanston. 
Mrs. James T.. Denton, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. and Hancock Point, Me. 
Dwight S. Strong, Boston. 
Mrs. Robert L. Zoerheide, 
borough, N. H. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
TO SERVE FOR FOUR YEARS— 
1947-1951 
Sanford Bates, Trenton, N. J. 
Mrs. Kenneth McDougall, Wellesley 
Hills, Mass. 
Frederic G. Melcher, Montclair, N. J. 
Article X, Section 7, of the By-laws of 
the American Unitarian Association 
reads as follows: 


Peter- 


“Nominations for any and all officers, 
directors, and committees shall be pub- 
lished at least ninety days prior to the 
date of election. Additional nomina- 
tions may be made through nomination 
papers signed by fifty adult voting mem- 
bers, of whom not more than five shall 
be members of any one constituent soci- 
ety, and such nominations when reported 
to the Secretary of the Association not 
less than sixty days prior to the date of 
the meeting at which they are to be voted 
upon shall be placed upon the official 
ballot for said meeting.” 

For the Nominating Committee, 
Edward F. Rowse, Chairman 


Bessie M. Waterhouse, Secretary 


(Continued from page 252) 

D. Hammond, People’s Liberal Church, 
Chicago; and Robert Weston, First Uni- 
tarian Church, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Dr. Marshall E. Dimock, former Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor and head of the 
Political Science Department of North- 
western University, brought the meet- 
ings to a close with a stimulating ad- 
dress on “Can the Church Hold Its 
Own Against Power Politics?” 

The Board of Directors of the Con- 
ference met on Saturday afternoon. 
Two actions of the Board are of general 
First it was voted to hold the 
Conference Sessions next year in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Secondly it was voted 
that one of the aims of the Conference 


interest. 


during the coming year should be the 
increasing of salaries of the ministers 
in Western Conference churches by at 
least 10% over the prevailing salary 
prior to May 1, 1947. 
RANDALL S. Hitton, Secretary 
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How Bad Is It? 
(Continued from page 238) 
know whether the masters of the Soviet 
Union are bent on dominating or com- 
munizing the world. Maybe they think 
that the only sure road to security is the 
elimination of all philosophical dissent 
and universal intellectual conformity in 
“one world’— one Communist world. 
Perhaps their ambitions are far short 
of that, as some say. Perhaps military 
and ideological security against en- 
croachment from the West is the ob- 
jective. But what are the limits of their 
security zones? Perhaps they don’t 
know their objectives themselves and are 
simply united in their determination to 
get all they can, wherever they can, 
while the getting is good. We don’t 
know, and they don’t seem to be dis- 
posed to oblige us with a bill of par- 
ticulars. 

But we do know that we dare not sit 
back to wait and see. And we know 
from sad experience that appeasement 
does not work. If there are moderates 
in the Soviet hierarchy who are more 
concerned with security, recovery and 
development than world revolution, 
appeasement won't help them. It will 
strengthen those who insist on further 
adventures. 

So, confronted with the uncertainty of 
Russian purpose, and the rapid en- 
croachment of their new ideas on our 
old ideas, the broad outline of our 
policy for world order and security is 
now unfolding: resistance and _assist- 
ance. Political resistance without eco- 
nomic assistance won't suffice because 
prosperity like peace is indivisible, and 
order and security will largely depend 
on those areas that have not made a 
choice between the old ideas and the 
new. It will be expensive but the cost 
of not resisting and assisting may in the 
long run be greater than the cost of re- 
sisting and assisting. 

I conclude therefore that the United 
States has made some historic and en- 
couraging decisions in these two years 
of “peace” which must not be under- 
estimated in balancing pessimism and 
optimism. Twenty-five years ago we 
would not even follow: today, we are 
leading in the development of interna- 
tional concepts through the United 
Nations. We have given unmistakable 
evidence of permanent participation in 
world affairs. We are going to resist 
the spread of a new totalitarian threat 
to the peace. We are going to attack 
economic disintegration, 

So the real question is no longer what 
we will do, but how we will do it. And 
there the questions are many and sober- 
ing. Will we use our economic abun- 
dance boldly and to the full to attack the 
breeding grounds of desperate political 
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solutions? 


As the Chinese say, “You 
can’t carve rctten wood and you can’t 
paint on walls of sand.” The world is 
crying for production and we talk of less 
work, more wages, higher prices and 
more profits. Can a free economy arrest 
the inflation and forestall disaster? 

Or are the Communists right? Will 
another depression in the United States 
pull the whole house down and result in 
(1) universal chaos, (2) the extinction 
of capitalism, (3) universal Commun- 
ism, or (4) war? 

What with two world wars, economic 
collapse and revolutions, the old West- 
ern concepts of democracy and free 
economy have lost some of the vitality 
we have taken for granted for so long. 
After the last war democratic institu- 
tions sprang up everywhere. But they 
did not last long. When they failed to 
solve economic and social problems the 
men on horseback rode in. After this 
war they did not spring up. The new 
political institutions more closely re- 
semble collectivism than individualism. 
Has the ascendency of the West which 
began with the Renaissance and the 
Reformation ended? Is a new star 
ascending to the East? Is a new social 
order in the making? Will the demo- 
cratic tradition survive as the Com- 
munist revolutionary ardor cools? And 
if so, how much. of it? 

Does its survival depend on ideologi- 
cal sympathies in the great areas caught 
between the two magnetic fields? Or 
does it depend more on positive eco- 
nomic and social achievement? 

As the curtain rises Americans are 
not in the audience. They are in the 
center of the stage. 


Who’s Who 


(Continued from page 231) 
Dr. Charles O. McCormick, In- 


dianapolis, Ind. Physician and_sur- 
geon; nationally known authority on 
obstetrics. ~ 

Frank Lloyd Wright, Madison, Wis. 
World famous architect; prophet of a 
new era of decentralization and demo- 
cratic living. 

Elizabeth Brandeis Raushenbush, 
Madison. Expert in labor legislation. 

Paul Raushenbush, Madison. Direc- 
tor of the Wisconsin Department of 
Industrial Compensation; Past Presi- 
dent, National Organization of State 
Compensation Departments. 

Max C. Otto, Madison. Chairman of 
the Department of Philosophy, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; author and lecturer; 
leader in the movement of Scientific 
Humanism. 

William Gorham Rice, Madison. 
Professor of Law, University of Wis- 
consin; formerly with the Labor Rela- 


tions Board and UNRRA. 


Dr. Fred Mohs, Madison. Professor, 


Medical School, University of Wiscon- — 


sin; leader in chemo-surgery and cancer 
research. 

Joseph Mire, Madison. Research Di- 
rector, American Federation of State, 
County, and Municipal. Employees; 
leader in labor education. 

Roman Hruska, Omaha, Neb. At- 
torney; Chairman of Board of County 
Commissioners; President, Jowa-Ne- 
braska Unitarian Association. 

- David Swarr, Omaha. Attorney; an 
expert in employment contracts. 

Paul Grumman, Omaha. Director of 
Joslyn Memorial Art Museum; formerly 
with the Fine Arts Department, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 

Miss Ione C. Duffy, Omaha. Retired 
after 35 years as owner and director 
of Van Sant School of Business; Presi- 
dent, Family Welfare Association. 

Leon Smith, Omaha. Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools; expert and lead- 
er in high school education. 

Guy Williams, Omaha. Nationally 
known for his column, “Rolling Along.” 

Edward C. Hess, Quincy, Il. Member 
of City Council; Chairman, City Finance 
Committee; President, Church Board of 
Trustees. 

William Spencer Johnson, Quincy 
Professor of Music, Culver-Stockton 
College; Executive Secretary, Quincy 
Park District. 

Charles Lane, Quincy. 
Superintendent of Schools. 

Julius E. Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 
Superintendent of Schools, University 
City, Mo.; former Commissioner of 
Education for Massachusetts. 

H. Hadley Grimm, St. Louis. Budget 
Director, Greater St. Louis Community 
Chest. 

Dr. George D. Stoddard, Urbana, IIl. 
President of University of Illinois; 
former Commissioner of Education, 
State of New York. 

Rexford Newcomb, Urbana Dean of 
the College of Fine and Applied Arts, 
University of Illinois; author and lec- 
turer in the field of architecture. 

Franklin Clough, Willmar, Minn. 
Farm leader; legislative representative, 
Farmer’s Union; former President, 
Minnesota Farmer’s Union. 

Reuben Felt, Willmar. Member of 
Minnesota Legislature, leader in farm 
co-operative movement and for pro- 
gressive legislation in the fields of 
agriculture, labor, health, and educa- 
tion. 

Mrs. John Ketola, Virginia, Minn. 
Civic leader, active in women’s organi- 
zations. 


Assistant 


Mrs. Alex Savolainen, Virginia. Mem-- 


ber of the Executive Board, St. Louis 
County (Minnesota) Club, leader for 
betterment of rural life. — 
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News Notes 
(Continued from page 253) 


Kansas. City, Mo—R. Lester Mondale, 
Minister. 

The Youth for Liberalism Council has 
been organized. It is made up of youth 
groups, sponsored by the church, at Kan- 
sas City University, the University of 
Missouri, Kansas University, Kansas City 
Junior College, the Church Time Club and 
the High School Time Club. A coopera- 
tive Funeral Society has been formed. The 
Cinema Society of the church has pur- 
chased a new motion picture projector and 
puts on weekly showings. Seventy-nine 
new members have been taken into the 
church since September 1. 

Lowsville, Ky., First—Robert T. Weston, 
Minister. 

The church has purchased a parsonage. 
Two new youth groups have been organ- 
‘ized. Six lectures on Russia were spon- 
sored by the Evening Alliance. The church 
tripled its contribution to the United Ap- 
peal and Service Committee. 

Louisville, Ky., Clifton—G. Theodore 
Hempelmann, Minister. 

A new A. U. Y. group, the Emerson 
Club, was organized this year. * The Tri- 
angle Club for older young people con- 
tinues to grow. The Alliance had a 40 
per cent increase in membership. 
Madison, Wis.—Kenneth L. Patton, 

Minister. 

The Women’s Alliance organized a doll 
project for the Service Committee, getting 
city-wide publicity and the co-operation of 
other groups; 1,060 dolls and toys were 
gathered for the European children. The 
Vanguard, a student club on the Univer- 
sity campus, continues to grow. A second 
student group, the Unitarian Club, was or- 
ganized this year and meets at the parish 
center. Plans for the new building are 
going ahead as indicated by the picture on 
the cover of this issue of the Register. The 
architect is Frank Lloyd Wright. 


Quincy, Ill—Rex Aman, Minister. 

After the resignation of Robert Murray 
Pratt the church was served for a few 
months by Rev. Howard Matson as in- 
terim minister. He was followed by Rev. 
Rex Aman who was called to the ministry 
of the church in April. 


Rockford, Ill—Jack Mendelsohn, Jr., 
Minister. 

Fifty-nine new members have joined the 
church in the past year. Sunday morning 
attendance has doubled. A neighborhood 
night program has been set up. These are 
small méetings held in homes in various 
parts of the city. 

St. Louis, Mo—Thaddeus B. Clark, 
Minister. 

The church raised 162 per cent of the 
United Appeal goal. The new college 
group, the Channing Club, was host to a 

college centers’ seminar in February. 
There are now 225 subscribers to The 
Christian Register from the church. 


St. Paul, Minn —Arthur Foote, 
Minister. 
A severe back injury as a result of a 


= tobagganing accident kept Mr. Foote out 
-. 
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of his pulpit for several weeks this past 

winter. His recovery has made it possible 

for the church to continue its exceptional 

progress. 

Stoua City, Iowa—John W. Brigham, 
Minister. 

The church was saddened this winter by 
the death of Dr. Ray Gilmour, the able 
chairman of the Board. In October the 
church entertained the Iowa Unitarian As- 
sociation. 

Toledo, Ohio—Arthur Olsen, Minister. 

The church gave a three months’ leave 
of absence to Mr. Olsen so he could work 
for the United Unitarian Appeal. During 
this time Rev. Waitstill Sharp was interim 
minister. 

Urbana, Ill—Philip Schug, Minister. 

The women organized a local Unitarian 
Service Committee. There has been an 
unprecedented growth in membership. 


Stephen Fritchman 
(Continued from page 255) 


self from either press or pulpit. Your 
magazine is at stake and that is what 
is really important. 

I speak carefully when I say that it 
is a tragic spectacle to behold an official 
church organization take steps which, if 
pursued, in the end will destroy its own 
house. I wish I could join with those 
who say my dismissal has no signif- 
icance beyond saying farewell to a 
minor executive officer of the Association 
who has been un-cooperative. But 
this dismissal jeopardizes the freedom 
of every Unitarian pulpit in America, 
for there can be no security of speech in 
the pulpit if our Unitarian press is 
openly and unashamedly compromised. 
If the annual meeting today accepts the 
decision of the board of directors re- 
garding the editorial independence of 
the Register, the words of Channing and 
Clarke and Starr King will stick in the 
throats of many of my brethren for 
months to come. 

As far as I am concerned, the Uni- 
tarianism I have preached and practiced 
has suddenly come up against a stone 
wall of ecclesiasticism and I am sure 
none will be surprised at my saying so. 
But I want it clearly understood that 
the Unitarianism that I love still finds 
expression in the lives and characters of 
thousands of friends in our _ local 
churches, of my staff who so clearly 
understood the issues of this controversy. 
and of my editorial board who spoke 
their minds with such courage on Tues- 
day in their statement. The Unitarianism 
I found in Norbert Capek and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson cannot be sullied by 
present compromise. I pray a day may 
soon come when the faith of the rank 
and file in our churches will find com- 
plete and adequate representation in our 
denominational structure. Clearly, I for 
one do not find it there today. 


A managing editor of the Register of 


a few years ago wrote me this week: “If 
the action of the executive committee is 
upheld, I very much fear that the fellow- 
ship will find itself with an increasing 
number of timid ministers who will 
have nothing to say and who will say it 
to empty churches.” A free magazine is 
the symbol of a church free of com- 
promise and confusion. It is the Uni- 
tarian movement that is on trial and not 
a quondam editor whose tenure has 
ended. Nothing matters but the un- 
sullied integrity of our churches from 
San Diego to Eastport. To go home to 
your churches with the Register battened 
down and roped to the deck will hardly 
convince new prospects for our member- 
ship that the Unitarians are ready for 
the next hundred years. 

I want to express my very deep appre- 
ciation to the churches, the laymen and 
women, who long before the present 
crisis arose in the Register, sent clear 
evidence of their approval of the kind 
of magazine that Miss West, Miss David- 
son and myself sought to produce each 
month. I wish to thank the hundreds 
of people in recent days since this crisis 
arose, persons of eminence in and be- 
yond the fellowship, and most humble 
friends of our liberal magazine who 
wrote and wired and bespoke their sup- 
port. I am convinced there is still a 
type of Unitarian very much alive in this 
land who fears no new thought, who 
intends to practice his faith and who 
knows the role of the printed word as 
the sword of the spirit. The climate is 
one today that makes spiritual audacity 
and moral courage ever rarer posses- 
sions for our men and women, but I now 
know how strong and valiant many 
people can be when their basic faith is 
tested. They are the chosen ones for 
tomorrow’s church, which I pray God 
may have a journal worthy of its name. 
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